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I. 


Tue almost insuperable difficulty 
of telling a story with even a 
grain of truth in it is this—or, I 
should rather say, the two insu- 
perable difficulties are these: 
firstly, there is never the faintest 
dramatic point about really true 


stories; secondly, if they are - 


worth telling at all, they are al- 
most always incredible. And the 
truer they are, the more pointless 
and the more incredible they are. 
The story I am going to tell is 
neither dramatic nor probable. 
And yet it seems to me worth 
telling—independently of its in- 
herent curiosity—as an instance 
of those extraordinary freaks of 
psychology which now and again 
throw out of gear altogether the 
every-day experience of practical 
men, among whom I have some 
claim to be reckoned. It has also 
a yet more important bearing upon 
the manner of making delicate 
investigations which, if I remem- 
ber to do so, I may perhaps take 
oceasion to point out before I have 
done. As when I sent you my 
last contribution to your museum 
of professional curiosities, I will 
merge my own proper personality 
in that of my informant, the 
solicitor who played so leading 
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and, for a time, so uncomfortable 
a part in the affair. For all pur- 
poses it is more convenient to 
translate ‘ he’ into ‘I,’ when one 
is telling another man’s story. In- 


’ deed, it is almost essential to the 


process of telling the tale as it 
was told to me, 


I, then, early one forenoon, re- 
ceived a visit from my very best 
client, Mr. John Buller. 

Mr. John Buller was a gentle- 
man who, still hardly past the 
prime of life, had made a con- 
siderable fortune as a builder and 
contractor. Altogether there must 
have been something out of the 
common about him, for he had 
become the wealthy man he cer- 
tainly was seemingly in defiance 
of all established precedents and 
rules. He was not what is com- 
monly—and often very mistaken- 
ly—called a ‘good man of busi- 
ness ;’ he always had more irons 
in the fire than he could possibly 
attend to personally, or even 
superintend generally, and he 
placed such implicit trust in all 
who served him or dealt with 
him as to amount to credulity. 
Nevertheless, I am by no means 
sure myself of its being really 
singular that his manyironsshould 
have taken excellent care of them- 
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selves, and that he very rarely 
indeed, at least to my knowledge, 
found himself seriously deceived. 
I need hardly say that, like all 
. men of such a temper, to be found 
out in deceiving him in the small- 
est trifle was to lose his confidence 
irrevocably and for ever ; so that 
not only were moderately honour- 
able men put upon their honour 
to an unusual degree in their 
relations towards one who trusted 
them so completely, but the dis- 
honourable were by experience 
taught to fear injuring one from 
whom everything was to be gained 
but pardon. He certainly was not 
one of those who hold that in 
business a man should have no 
enemies and no friends. All men 
were his friends until, as some- 
times would happen, they became 
his enemies. And yet one might 
know him for years without sus- 
pecting that he had any sort of 
temper at all. Doubtless it was 
the consciousness on his own part 
of having one, and the suspicion 
that it might be a weakness or a 
failing, that made him seem need- 
lessly hard and reserved. On the 
whole, I incline to ascribe his 
success in life less to courage and 
over-confidence than to a yet more 
unbusiness-like habit of always 
doing his work a little better than 
his contract required. I would 
pay ten per cent higher rent, any 
day, to live in a house that I 
knew to have been built by John 
Buller. I should know that every- 
thing about that house was better 
than it seemed. And that is the 
chief reason why I set out by 
speaking of him as a gentleman. 
For he had risen from the lower 
rounds of the ladder, and, so far 
as he might be called a diamond, 
was a decidedly unpolished one. 
He was, I believe, a seriously 
religious man ; he was an unques- 
tionably generous and charitable 
one; not highly educated, but 
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with plenty of intelligence and 
openness of mind. I should add 
that he had never been married, 
was without known relations, 
and lived alone in thorough- 
ly respectable comfort, without 
pretence of any kind. The 
nature of his business, by no 
means confined to the limits of 
the northern town where we both 
lived, took him about a great 
deal, and no doubt largely helped 
him to do without much society 
athome. For that matter, he was, 
socially speaking, above one-half 
the place and below the other ; 
so, though universally respected, 
he must, on the whole, have lived 
almost too much alone. But in 
this matter, as in all things, habit 
is everything ; and so busy a man 
had little time to feel dull. 

‘Mr. Standish,’ he began, in 
the broad north-country speech, 
which I shall make no pretence 
of reproducing, ‘ something mortal 
queer has happened, that I can’t 
make head or tail o’. It’s not the 
money’s-worth, though fifty pound 
is fifty pound ; but—Look here!’ 

‘ Your cheque for fifty pounds, 
cashed by the Redport branch of 
the County Bank, and returned 
to you in the regular course. 
Well, what’s wrong? 

‘Do you see anything queer 
about that cheque, Mr. Standish 
—anything out of the way? 

‘No. It’s drawn to yourself or 
order by yourself; indorsed by 
you; and nothing wrong about 
date or anything else that I can 
see.’ 


‘And if you’d been a clerk at 
Redport, you’d have cashed that 
over the counter without any 
bones ? 

* Of course I should ; as I sup- 
pose from this you have an ac- 
count there.’ 

‘And that’s just what was 
done, then. And all the same, 
that cheque was no more filled 
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up, nor signed, nor backed by me 
than it was by you.’ 

‘You mean to say it’s forged ? 
By Jove, that’s a serious thing! 
Do you mean to say that some 
rascal has been clever enough to 
fill up and sign a whole cheque 
in your handwriting, even down 
to the least turn of the smallest 
stroke of the pen? I'd have 
sworm to this being your own 
handwriting before a jury.’ 

‘Ay, Mr. Standish; and so 
would I, if I didn’t know. But 
I do know; and that’s no more 
my cheque than it’s yours. And 
Tm hanged if I know what to 
do.’ 

* You’ve seen the bank manager 
here? What does he say ? 

*No, I haven’t. I haven’t seen 
a soul ; and what’s more, I don’t 
mean to, unless I’m driven. And 
it’s to get out of being driven I’m 


come to you. This cheque isn’t. 


the first of ’em, Mr. Standish— 
no, nor the second, nor yet the 
third. There’s four cheques -of 
fifty pounds apiece ; and I’ve not 
drawn one !’ 

‘ And you haven’t found it out 
till now f? 

‘I’ve found out nothing, Mr. 
Standish, mark that—not one 
word. Nothing’s found out till 
it’s proved. I want to know 
what I can do.’ 

That premature question was 
the only sign of precipitancy or 
impatience I had ever seen in 
John Buller. I began to see that 
he was disturbed by something 
beyond the loss, to himself or the 
bank, of two hundred pounds, or 
by the always detestable necessity 
of being mixed up in what looked 
like a criminal matter. So I made 
no answer, which is always the 
best way of getting quickly at 
the bottom of a story. 

‘I’m putting up the new row 
of villas on the esplanade at Red- 
port,’ said he. ‘It’s a biggish 


job in a small way, and it’s very 
much on my own account; and 
what with the hands, and one 
thing and another, there’s a good- 
ish lot of cash floating about from 
week to week—going out, any- 
how, though of course none to 
speak of coming in. So, to save 
a lot of bother, I’ve had for some 
time an account with the branch 
at Redport. You don’t know the 
place, I believe ? 

‘I’ve never been over there 
yet; but I must run over some 
day, when I can get a holiday. 
Well? 

‘It’s been main through me 
that the place has got on well 
enough to make it worth the 
bank’s while to have a branch 
there ; and if I was to draw for 
five times what's to my credit, I 
don’t suppose they'd make any 
bother, looking to my credit at 
the main branch here. So this 
game might go on any time before 
I heard I'd overdrawn. As far as 
I’m concerned, a cheque on the 
branch at Redport’s much the 
same as one on the bank here.’ 

‘Well? 

*You see, though that job's 
middling big, I’ve got too many 
bigger on hand to bother in per- 
son with Redport. It’s two 
months since I’ve been near the 
place, and may be it’ll be another 
month before I can get over there 
again. So I’ve got a clerk of the 
works in an office in one of the 
villas, and he comes over to me 
here every Friday to report and 
take any new orders, and I give 
him cheques on the Redport 
branch for what's wanted—he 
brings me his accounts and 
vouchers, of course, and I settle 
that way whatever has to be paid 
running. Andsome of the cheques 
I receive I send over by him to- 
be paid in there.’ 

‘Excuse me,” said I, ‘but 
doesn’t this seem rather a loose 
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and rough way of doing things? 
In the first place, I don’t see why 
you should make any payments 
through the Redport branch at 
all ; and certainly [ don’t see how 
all this concerns these forgeries.’ 

‘T'll tell you why I do it, and 
how it concerns these—Forgeries, 
too. I want to keep as much 
cash knocking about in Redport 
as I can, and to keep as little 
from going out; that’s the way 
to push a new place on. And, 
for the same reason, I don’t want 
those branch clerks to find they’ve 
got too little to do. My clerk 
comes to me at four o’clock every 
Friday afternoon. First of all, [ 
give him a cheque for the men’s 
week’s wages. Then we go 
through the accounts, and for any 
that I want to settle off-hand I 
either draw separate cheques in 
favour of the different parties, or 
else I give him another lump 
cheque for him to cash and pay 
out in gold. In fact, there’s all 
sorts of things to be paid in all 
sorts of ways. If the account 
seems running low, it’s easier for 
me to pay in a few cheques than 
to bother the bank here. Any- 
how, it saves me a bushel of 
bother, and don’t oblige me to 
give more than an hour a week 
to Redport—and even an hour's 
too much at times.’ 

‘Just tell me precisely every- 
thing that happens, please. We're 
rather vague, where we are. He 
comes to you at four every Friday, 
and you give him all these 
cheques—whatever he asks for— 
and then he goes back at once to 
Redport by rail? 

John Buller glanced at me 
sharply. By those words ‘ what- 
ever he asks for’ I had trodden 
upon what is always the most 
sensitive of an  over- trustful 


man’s corns: I had hinted at the 
want of worldly prudence which 
such a man, far more than any 


other, hates to be suspected of 
lacking. 

‘I’m not quite a born fool,’ 
said he. ‘We go through the 
accounts, and he stays for supper 
and a bed. By breakfast-time 
next morning I’ve found a half 
hour to examine the accounts and 
to write the cheques. I give him 
the whole lot in a leather case, 
and he goes back to Redport ; and 
it’s his duty, before he goes to 
the office, to go to the Redport 
Bank and pay in and draw out 
whatever's required.’ 

I did not see how this made 
matters any better from a pruden- 
tial point of view; but I did not 
venture again upon what I felt to 
be rather dangerous ground. 

‘Then all your transactions 
with the branch bank at Redport,’ 
I asked, ‘are confined to 10 o’clock 
on Saturday morning? This 
cheque is stamped as cashed on 
the 15th, which would be a Satur- 
day. Of course we shall learn 
from your pass-book, or from the 
cheques themselves, if that was 
so with the others. If so, the 
false cheques must either have 
been presented together with the 
others, or by somebody who knew 
your system. Also, it is clear 
they were drawn, judging from 
this, by somebody who had ex- 
ceptional means of knowing your 
handwriting, and of practising it 
at leisure—and, if I may say so, 
how little likely you were, with 
such a system of business as 
yours, to detect fraud very soon. 
Also, by somebody to whom your 
cheque-book was accessible, in 
one way or another. Are these 
cheques taken from your cheque- 
book, or can the thief have got 
hold of some other? 

I could see that John Buller 
began to look strangely troubled. 

‘From mine!’ said he, in a 
curiously defiant tone. 

‘And the counterfoils? Cut 
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out, I suppose? That’s the usual 
way.” 

‘No; every man Jack filled up 
in a way that would take the 
very devil in. And yet, Mr. 
Standish, those cheques are no 
more my drawing than they're 
yours. I keep a private account 
of every cheque 1 draw; and it 
stands to reason that when four 
cheques that you know you didn’t 
draw are alone missing out of an 
account of fifty that you know 
you did draw, then you can’t be 
mistaken. That’s as clear as day.’ 

‘ All right, Mr. Buller; it is as 
clear as day. And though crimi- 
nal business is very much out of 
my line, we'll have that forger 
beyond the seas in, comparatively 
speaking, the twinkling of an eye. 
What's the fellow’s name? 

‘His name? And how the 
deuce, sir, should J know his 
name ? 

‘Not know the name of your 
own clerk of the works at Red- 
port? By Jove, Mr. Buller, I 
shall begin to think you a queer 
sort of a business man !’ 

‘We're at crooked answers, 
Mr. Standish, it seems to me,’ he 
said, wiping his forehead hard, 
though the weather was unusually 
cold. ‘My clerk at Redport is 
Adam Brown.’ 

‘Then it’s lucky Mr. Adam 
Brown didn’t live when forgers 
were hanged,’ said I. ‘ You won’t 
be able to recover from the bank, 
I'm afraid ; such forgeries as those 
defy even extraordinary care to 
detect them. A bank-clerk is ex- 
pected to be a great deal; but 
nobody expects him to be a con- 
jurer. But— 

To my amazement, John Buller 
sprang up in a towering rage. 

‘And you—you dare to hint 
that—that—that poor lad, who's 
as honest as the day, would steal 
one farthing from me—a young 
man I'd trust with untold gold— 
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the orphan of the best woman 
that ever touched God’s earth ! 
I won’t hear it, sir ! I didn’t coms 
to you to hear slander against her 
son, that I’ve looked after for her 
sake, and who'd no more touch a 
farthing rushlight that belonged 
to me than you would yourself, 
sir! If there’s one man who's as 
guiltless as the babe unborn, it’s 
Adam Brown !’ 

‘I honour your confidence in 
your employés, sir,’ said I. ‘Trust 
makes Trustworthy nine times out 
of ten. But look here. Here 
isa map whom you trust impli- 
citly on your own showing. There 
is your cheque-book for one night 
every week under the same roof 
with him, the place where you 
keep it probably known to him. 
That man knows your writing, 
and how you fill up your cheques 
and your counterfoils. That man 
transacts all your business with 
the bank at Redport. That man, 
it seems, may account to you or not 
account to you just in what form 
he will. Nobody else in your 
employ seems open to suspicion ; 
no stranger could act in such a 
way without instant detection. 
Think what any jury would say 
to such a state of things. We've 
as yet got no direct proof ; but, 
with such circumstantial evidence 
to start with, direct proof is abso- 
lutely sure to come. Why, he 
might hope to carry on such a 
game as that safely for many 
years; at any rate, till he had 
restored what he had taken, as 
all those young rascals always 
“mean” to do some day when 
some impossible horse wins some 
impossible Derby. And, I’m 
afraid, previous good character in 
such cases always goes against a 
man. It doubles the guilt of his 
downfall, and is, indeed, the very 
means and cause of his being able 
to fall. Adam Brown is the 
man.’ 
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John Buller’s anger passed 
suddenly, as if ashamed of itself; 
and there was no mistaking the 
profound grief and distress of the 
tone in which he answered me. 

‘You'll excuse me,’ said he. 
‘It was because I saw all this 
just as well as you do that I came 
here, hoping you, as a practical 
and unprejudiced man, would help 
me to see t’other side of things. 
And I was disappointed you didn’t, 
and that was what made me fly. 
Don’t you go to mistake me for 
being any softer than my neigh- 
bours. If you can prove to me 
the man who’s been tampering 
with my cheque-book is Adam 
Brown, I'll treat him like a 
viper, Mr. Standish—that I will ! 
I'd sooner cut my own throat than 
throw a crust to my own son, if 
I had one, if I couldn’t trust him 
as my own right hand. And, if 
you'll believe it, sir, Adam Brown 
has been more to me than if he 
was my own son. For he’s the 
orphan boy of the only woman I 
ever wanted to marry, or ever 
shall. I don’t suspect him for 
one moment—not I. But for that 
very reason I want you to show 
me how to put him above the 
suspicion of any outside man, such 
as you. Take my word for it, 
it’s not Adam Brown. If it was, 
I'd have done his business for 
him pretty quick, without bother- 
ing myself to come to you. But 
make as if I thought it was: you 
prove the innocence of an inno- 
cent lad, and, by Jingo, you'll 
take off my mind the biggest load 
of bricks that ever was on.’ 

The speech was inconsistent 
enough. But one thing was plain 
from it—John Buller was deter- 
mined to disbelieve the clear evi- 
dence of his own reason. He had 
not come to me to find outa thief, 
but to get me to prove to his own 
satisfaction that the thief was an 
innocent man; and, at the same 


time, to acquit him in his own 
eyes of intentional self-decep- 
tion. He knew how he would 
have to act if he found his trust 
deceived, and the severity which 
he thought his duty in such cases 
frightened him, lest he should feel 
compelled to exercise it towards 
Adam Brown. I could not help 
smiling at the openness of the 
workings of his mind, or being 
touched by them, too. I had 
never suspected my substantial 
client of having been the victim 
of a romance since I had first 
gone down from London to Car- 
cester. 

‘Then,’ I asked again, a little 
hypocritically, ‘ you are convinced 
in your own mind, from your pre- 
vious knowledge of his charac- 
ter, that Adam Brown is not the 
man? 

‘I’m just as certain he’s not as 
that I stand here. And, more for 
his sake than my own, I mean to 
know who is the man.’ 

‘Have you spoken about it to 
Adam Brown? 

‘Not I. I'd as soon speak to 
you, Mr. Standish, on the sup- 
position that it might have been 
you.’ 

‘Very good. If Adam Brown—’ 

‘Tf, sir? 

‘Since Adam Brown is inno- 
cent, we can very soon put him 
beyond the reach of any sort of 
suspicion, and without bringing 
the people at the bank into the 
affair—at least, not in any way 
that would make them think any- 
thing was seriously wrong in any 
particular direction. In the first 
place, arrange with them, both 
here and at Redport, not to cash 
any cheque of yours not bearing 
a certain private mark (which you 
will keep secret from all your em- 
ployés) without forthwith adver- 
tising you of the person by whom 
it was presented. This will have 
the effect of narrowing matters 











very considerably. What had 
better be done farther I think we 
will wait and see.’ 

‘You quite understand, Mr. 
Standish, that whatever you do 
will find- out who was the real 
man—not young Adam Brown? 
I—I doubt if I quite like to do 
that about the private mark after 
all. It seems a bit mean-like to 
my mind.’ 

‘It’s the best way of clearing 
Adam Brown if—since he’s inno- 
cent, it seems to me,’ said I. 

‘You think that? Well, you're 
right, I suppose. And, by Jingo, 
as he is innocent, why should I 
be afraid? If he wasn’t—if I 
wasn’t as sure of it as I’m alive— 
but it can’t be! I'd sooner doubt 
my own right hand! I will. Ill 
settle about the private mark this 
very day.’ 


Of course I had not the faintest 
doubt in my own mind about the 
identity of this ingenious and 
systematic forger with Mr. Adam 
Brown. I had already given my 
reasons to John Buller; and they 
are so perfectly obvious, under 
all the circumstances, that I need 
not repeat them here. I could 
quite understand why John Buller, 
since he hada more than common 
interest in his clerk of the works 
at Redport, should be very anxi- 
ous to be convinced that his belief 
in the latter’s innocence was not 
inconsistent with the common 
sense proper to a shrewd man ofthe 
world, whose pride in never being 
‘done’ is always the greater in 
proportion as it is unjustified. 
Men who are really sharp and 
shrewd know too well that they 
are always and inevitably being 
‘done’ to bother their heads about 
their share in a universal doom. 

I knew Adam Brown pretty 
well by sight, and a little by re- 
putation. He was a good-looking 
pleasant young fellow, certainly 
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too young for his over-responsible 
place in John Buller’s service, but 
well up to his work, and very 
popular with the young men of 
his own class in Carcester. His 
father had been an unsuccessful 
commission agent, and, as I had 
to-day learned for the first time, 
the successful rival in love of 
John Buller. I must leave it to 
others wholly to understand why 
the beaten suitor, whom nobody 
suspected of having a grain of 
sentiment in his composition, 
should have made himself a second 
father to this young man—in a 
reserved and wholly undemonstra- 
tive way, that is; for I feel cer- 
tain now that Adam Brown looked 
upon himself simply as an ordi- 
nary employé, and did not fancy 
that the place he held in John 
Buller’s business was due to the 
place in John Buller’s heart of his 
dead mother. I daresay that little 
romance might prove worth writ- 
ing for its own sake in the hands 
of a sentimental author. But this 
story is not a sentimental one. 

So I was really rather sorry 
that circumstances pointed so 
clearly to Adam Brown as the 
guilty man, though of course I 
felt also that John Buller’s eyes 
ought to be opened, and that such 
ungrateful crime ought to be pun- 
ished as openly and as richly as 
it deserved. I had not the least 
intention of helping my client to 
persuade himself of the innocence 
of a guilty man. On the contrary, 
I fully meant to expose the young 
rascal before he could do worse 
harm ; and for that purpose the 
plan of privately-marked cheques 
seemed the best that, upon the 
spur of the moment, I could hit 
on. It would satisfy John Buller 
by avoiding immediate scandal, 
and no doubt convict the forger 
just as well as any more open 
way. 

But the explosion was to come 
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more sharply and swiftly than I 
had planned. 


On the following Saturday 
morning the spirit moved me to 
take John Buller’s house on my 
way to my own office, for I was not 
particularly busy at the moment. 
I thought it advisable to see with 
my own eyes something of that 
curious weekly despatch of cheques 
and bills to Redport, and I wanted 
also to make more particular ac- 
quaintance with the physiognomy 
of Mr. Adam Brown. I believed 
in physiognomy in those days. I 
need hardly say that I no longer 
now do anything of the kind, be- 
yond knowing when a man eats 
too much and drinks too often. I 
have seen such saintly faces in the 
dock, and men on whom Nature 
has stamped blackguard, or even 
murderer, have been among the 
best whom she has made. Adam 
Brown, who had finished his 
breakfast and was just on the eve 
of starting for Redport, fell into 
neither of these extreme classes, 
and might easily have belonged to 
either side of the broad band he- 
tween them where good is inex- 
tricably and undecipherably mixed 
up and often confused with harm. 
As I have said, he was young and 
good-looking ; and he had a good 
face too, like a lad’s who comes 
of good people and has been 
brought up well. And, what was 
better, it was not a weak one, nor 
a stupid one. But, at the same 
time, it wasn’t a happy one, and 
gloomy rather than merely grave. 
His eyes, instead of looking bright 
or open, as a young man’s should 
always be in the morning, were 
dull and red, as if he had either 
slept but little or were in the 
habit of taking something stronger 
than tea or coffee for breakfast 
when at home in his Redport 
lodgings. In such cases, the eye 
and the hand are one; and his 


hand was not quite so steady as 
he held out his hand for the 
leather cheque-case, so I thought 
at least, as it ought to have been. 

‘I’ve only dropped in to see if 
you've made your arrangements 
about marking to-day’s cheques,’ 
said J, as soon as Adam Brown 
had closed the street-door. ‘ You’ve 
found nothing new, I suppose? 

‘No. I wish to Heaven the 
thing was out and over; it worries 
me more than I try tosay. There’s 
nothing so horrible as having 
somebody about that you can't 
trust, and you don’t know who. 
And you're a married man, Stand- 
ish; yon don’t know what it 
means to swallow all your own 
worries yourself, with nobody to 
give the least bit of’em to. But— 
holloa! Hi, Adam! he called out, 
throwing up the window and call- 
ing down the street. ‘Just to 
show you how things bother me,’ 
he said to me, ‘ I’ve left out of the 
case just the very cheque from 
Archer & Company that I want- 
ed to have paid in at Redport this 
very day. Hi, Adam! Ah, here 
you are! I was afraid you were 
out of earshot ; but you're in lots 
of time for the train. There's 
something I wanted to say to you, 
and Mr. Standish coming in just 
now—’ 

There was nothing in the sud- 
den recall, however unusual, to 
frighten an honest man. But I 
could not mistake my eyes—there 
are some cases in which we can’t 
help reading faces, ay, and in 
believing what we read. If ever 
fright turned a man’s face red and 
pale, it turned Adam Brown’s now. 

*Here’s a cheque of Archer’s,’ 
said John Buller, noticing nothing, 
‘that I want paid in at Redport 
this morning, and I forgot it 
when Mr. Standish camein. Put 
it in the case with the others. 
Here it is. Three hundred and 
eighty-eight pounds nine.’ 
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Adam Brown held out his hand 
for the cheque; but a sudden in- 
spiration, prompted by the young 
man’s unmistakable confusion, 
made me say, 

‘Yes ; there’s plenty of time for 
the train, but not forme. There’s 
something I must say to you, Mr. 
Buller, before I go on to the office, 
and I’ve only allowed myself a 
minute tospare. Would you mind 
leaving us alone for one minute, 
Mr. Brown? You can-leave the 
case here; Mr. Buller can put in 
the cheque while he’s listening to 
me to save time.’ 

I watched the young man while 
I spoke, and what I saw made 
me feel more sure than ever. I 
held out my hand for the case, to 
pass it to John Buller, and felt 
Adam’s fingers tremble as they 
touched mine. And yet not a 
word had been said that could 
alarm a perfectly innocent man, 
who has no secrets from his ¢m- 
ployer or even from his employer's 
attorney. 

‘Wait a bit,’ I said to John 
Buller, as soon as Adam had left 
the room. ‘Before putting in 
that cheque, just see if the others 
are as they ought to be.’ 

‘The others? Of course they 
are. What do you mean? 

* Why, as you made one mistake, 
you might by chance have made 
another, you know. Well, while 
you're overhauling, I only just 
wanted to say—’ 

There was nothing I wanted to 
say, but I had no need to think 
of a pretext. I had my eye on 
John Buller, and before ‘ say’ was 
off my lips— 

‘Good God !’ cried he. ‘ Look 
here! Brown!’ he shouted, ‘Adam 
Brown—’ 

‘Don’t frighten him,’ said I, 
rising and opening the door, know- 
ing what John Buller had found 
in the case as well as if I had 
seen it with my very eyes. 
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‘Mr. Brown, you may come in 
now.’ 

He came in, as a detected 
criminal comes before a judge, 
trembling and pale. I wondered 
he had been able to remain in the 
hall all alone for that terrible 
moment, during which, as he 
must have known, he was being 
tried, found guilty, and con- 
demned. 

To my surprise, John Buller, 
whom I had thought in the first 
stage of a passion, sat still, in 
front of his detected clerk, with- 
out a word. But I should not 
like to have been in Adam Brown’s 
shoes during that silent pause. 
There was no sign or thought of 
anger in the long look of mingled 
sorrow and scorn—more of sorrow 
than of scorn—with which John 
Buller regarded the young man 
to whom he had tried to be a 
second father. I had done my 
duty, I suppose ; but I could not 
help pitying both, and I know 
whom I pitied the most of the 
two. It was not the younger 
man. 

I looked steadfastly at the fifth 
forged cheque for fifty pounds 
which John Buller had found, 
just as I had expected, in the 
leather case, and the preparation 
of which was quite enough to 
account for the sleepless look of 
the young man’seyes. It seemed 
to me that the imitation was even 
better than before. 

*‘ Adam Brown,’ said John Bul- 
ler at last, in a voice full of sad- 
ness, and yet of the double pathos 
which comes alone from more 
dignified firmness than I should 
have expected from such a man,— 
* Adam Brown, I know well enough 
that you see yourdeceit discovered, 
and I won't add to your wrong- 
doing by tempting you to tella 
lie. I knew your mother—long 
ago—and for her sake I first gave 
you work, and bread to work for. 
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But it was for your own sake I 
trusted you, even as she might 
have trusted me; and the end is 
that I shall never be able to trust 
man, woman, orchild again. That 
is the injury you have done to 
me ; and there’s none greater that 
man can do to man. I fought 
hard against the belief of my own 
eyes—for weeks I’ve fought 
against it; but I know now. 
Don’t be afraid. I’m not going 
to have you—your mother’s son— 
put in the dock asa felon. But 
there’s nothing I can do for a man 
—a boy—that—that— Go; and 
never cross my path again.’ 

The culprit tried to lift his 
eyes, but failed. 

‘Sir,’ he began, ‘I do not de- 
fend—I do not excuse—I never 
intended—’ 

‘I am sorry for myself. Do 
not make me despise you. A man 
does as he intends. I’m wrong 
not to prosecute you ; it’s what I 
should do to any other man who 
did as—as you have done. Go. 
I give you the chance to redeem 
yourself, if you can ; but not with 
me. Go,’ 

Without one attempt to defend 
or excuse his guilt, far less to deny 
it, the young man was gone. 

‘Ido not thank you for this, 
Mr. Standish,’ said John Buller. 
The tears came into his voice as 
he turned away. 


II. 


Tue more I thought things 
over, the less displeased I was 
with myself for the way in which 
they had gone. The more any- 
body thinks about it, the more 
finished a rogue, in spite of his 
years, will Adam Brown appear 
to be. His plan was as clear as 
daylight now. Obviously, he had 
easily found where his employer 
kept his cheque-book for the bank 


at Redport, and spent the better 
part of Friday night in filling up 
one of its forms, and manipulating 
the counterfoil, so as to produce 
an exact facsimile of a cheque 
drawn and signed by John Buller. 
On my life, I believe he might, 
so perfect was his process, have 
got a jury to acquit him on the 
ground that some strange acci- 
dent must have been his enemy, 
and that the cheque was really 
John Buller’s after all; for the 
best men of business may be 
guilty of mistake or error now 
and then. Yes, but then you see 
that defence would not have done 
after all, seeing that here was the 
sixth cheque forged in six weeks ; 
and that John Buller not only 
had never had occasion to draw 
these, and knew he never had 
drawn them, but had kept a per- 
fectly complete and accurate ac- 
count, inaccurate in no slightest 
particular, of all he had had occa- 
sion to draw and remembered 
drawing. Mistake—ifthe reader 
will think for one instant—was 
thus rendered absolutely impossi- 
ble. And not only was the mat- 
ter clenched now by conduct on 
Adam Brown’s part amounting to 
confession, without so much as 
an appeal for mercy, but every 
cheque in the case bore the private 
mark except this alone. And the 
packet had been in no hands but 
those of Adam Brown. 

Of course it was natural that 
John Buller, like all men of his 
temper when they meet with such 
every-day things as ingratitude 
and breach of trust, should feel 
misanthropical, and as if confi- 
dence in his fellow-creatures was 
henceforth dead in him. But 
very few men indeed are Timons. 
We mostly return to our original 
nature: instinctive trust is hap- 
pily a fine hardy growth that re- 
quires a great deal ofkilling. In 
a little while, no doubt, John 




















Buller would trust the next stran- 
ger rather more implicitly than 
if he had been his own brother, 
and be all the better for being 
rid of such an exceptionally clever 
rogue, a man with a positive 
genius for forgery, as his ex-clerk 
of the works at Redport. Per- 
haps, even, his experience would 
have a wholesome effect upon him 
by teaching him that the son of 
@ woman we have loved in our 
youth is not, solely for that rather 
sentimental reason, bound to be 
better than all other sons of Eve 
in general. Young men who have 
had mothers have also had fathers ; 
and Mr. Brown, the commission 
agent, had not borne altogether 
the highest of characters while 
alive. : 

I did not see, or hear from, 
John Buller for the next few 
days ; which was rather singular, 
as he nearly always had a good 
deal of business on hand which 
required the help of a solicitor, 
and as two or three important 
agreements to which he was party 
were just then passing through 
my hands. But I heard in vari- 
ous incidental ways of young 
Brown. A clerk of mine was an 
acquaintance of his ; and he told 
me—without knowing any of the 
circumstances—that Brown had 
suddenly left John Buller and had 
gone up to London to find another 
situation; which, without any 
sort of character (for John Buller 
was incapable of giving a false or 
even a misleading one to any- 
body), I imagined he would find 
it hard to do, except as active 
partner in a firm of forgers. From 
another source I heard he had 
had a fortune left him, and was 
going to live on a fine estate in 
the country. Anyhow, he left 
both Redport and Carcester with- 
out leaving behind him a guess 
as to the true reason of his depar- 
ture. 
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It was not, indeed, till the fol- 
lowing Friday afternoon that I 
next received a visit from John 
Buller. I thought him looking 
fagged and harassed, and I told 
him so. 

‘I’m afraid you keep too many 
irons in the fire,’ said I, 

‘Not a bit of it. One keeps 
the other warm. If you was as 
much by yourself as I am, you'd 
want a bit more work than you 
could manage, just to keep you 
and yourself from quarrelling.’ 

* Have you heard anything more 
of young Brown? 

‘Young Who? 

‘Young Brown.’ 

‘I’ve forgotten his name. And 
you won't remind me of it, if you 
and me’s to keep friends. There’s 
no such name. Talking of not 
looking well—it’s you that don’t 
look yourself, it seems to me. 
You want a day’s holiday, and 
I’ve looked in to ask you to be so 
kind as to take one.’ 

* You're very kind, I’m sure; 
but—’ 

‘“ But” be hanged! Look 
here, Mr. Standish. To-day’s 
Friday ; and there’s the usual 
business of paying in and draw- 
ing out to be done over at Red- 
port to-morrow. I can’t do it 
myself, as I’ve got to be in three 
other places at once by the first 
train ; and I’m not such an ass as 
to trust any of my people here 
with the value of sevenpence- 
halfpenny. Once bit, twice shy. 
I've done with trusting for the 
rest of my days. At the rate of 
fifty pound a week, it don’t pay. 
You’ve never been over at Red- 
port ; and, though I say it that 
shouldn’t, the place is worth see- 
ing, as a specimen of what places 
can be made to grow. You take 
a day’s run over there to-morrow 
—you and Mrs. Standish too. I'll 
give you a pass on the line, and 
telegraph to the Star to treat you 
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like princes and princesses. All 
you'll have to do will be to hand 
my cheque-case over the bank- 
counter, which won’t take you 
two minutes, or fifty yards out of 
your way to the new pier; and 
then you can make a Saturday-to- 
Monday of it, if you please. I 
want you to see Redport before it 
grows out of all knowing. Say 
yes, and I'll have the cheques 
and things ready for you to pick 
up at my house on your way to 
the train.’ 

I was not particularly anxious 
for a holiday; and certainly no 
wish to spend one en prince at the 
Star. But, at the same time, I had 
no sort of objection to an idle day, 
and it was almost necessary, as a 
matter of business, to see the neigh- 
bouring town which was becom- 
ing every day more and more an 
office word. So, though more to 
please my best client than for any 
other reason, I agreed, only bar- 
gaining that I should be left free 
from the special attentions of the 
Star. John Buller thanked me 
for my promise to go as if I had 
done him some extraordinary fa- 
vour. 

‘ Well, if you won’t let me tele- 


graph, when you do ask for lunch" 


at the Star, mention my name. 
You won’t see much going on in 
the building line just now; one 
of the things I've got to be away 
for to-morrow is to get another 
scoundrel—till he’s found out, 
like the rest of "em—in the 
place of poor young—of that 
young blackguard whose name I'll 
never remember again, if I live 
for a thousand years.’ 

Now I don’t want to have it 
supposed for a moment that my 
going over to Redport alone—that 
is to say, without my wife—was 
due to any fault or neglect of 
mine. If I could have foreseen 
that my day of idleness was to be 
one of solitude also, I should pro- 


bably not quite so readily have 
consented to take a holiday. As 
it happened, however, I found, 
when I got home from the office, 
that Mrs. Standish had almost 
that very moment received ar 
urgent summons to the sick-bed 
of her sister, who lived at the 
other end of England, which 
obliged her to take the very next 
train from Carcester and to travel 
all night through. Naturally, 
until I had seen her off, 1 did not 
think again of my promised visit 
to Redport. So, as it was too 
late to back out of going, I de- 
cided to run over in the morning, 
do my business at the bank, and 
get back as early in the afternoon 
as the then infrequent trains be- 
tween Redport and Carcester al- 
lowed. 

So next morning, having told 
my clerks to close the office at the 
usual hour, which on Saturday 
was always an early one, I went 
to John Buller’s house, and from 
his hands received the cheque- 
case which he had ready for me. 
Knowing his feelings about the 
matter, I refrained from making 
any sort of allusion to it, and even 
made a point, while receiving the 
case, of speaking carelessly about 
indifferent things. I put the case, 
otherwise untouched, in my breast- 
pocket, and there it remained till 
I reached the counter of the bank 
at Redport. 


‘Where’s Mr, Brown? asked 
the clerk, as he took the leather 
case. ‘ It doesn’t seem like Satur- 
day morning without seeing 
Brown.’ 

‘He’s away just at present,’ 
said I, ‘ Mr. Buller asked me to 
give you this. All right, I sup- 
pose ? 

There was no need to lessen 
my dignity in Redport as Mr. 
Buller’s legal adviser, or to give 
Adam Brown the reputation he 


























deserved, by explaining why I 
was doing the work of a builder's 
clerk and messenger on this occa- 
sion. 

* All right,’ said the clerk, turn- 
ing over the cheques, and duly 
noticing whether they were pro- 
perly indorsed, and soon. ‘Quite 
right. By the way, there’s 
a@ message or something the 
manager wants to send to Mr. 
Buller, I believe. I was to tell 
Brown so when he called. Isup- 
pose you'll do just the same? 

‘I can take any message for 
Mr. Buller,’ said I. ‘ Anyhow, I 
shall be seeing him on Monday, 
if that will do.’ 

*I daresay it will. Would you 
mind stepping this way? 

I followed the clerk into an 
inner room, where I for the first 
time met the manager of the Red- 
port branch of the County Bank, 
hitherto known to me as Mr. 
George Richards by name only. 
We bowed, and he offered me a 
seat politely. 

‘ You are my friend Mr. Buller’s 
new clerk ofthe works, I presume?” 
asked he. 

‘No,’ said I. ‘I have no busi- 
ness in Redport, except to cash 
and pay in these papers for Mr. 
Buller, while passing by. But if 
there is any message I can give 
him—’ 

‘I don’t know. You are not 
leaving Redport immediately, I 
suppose ? 

‘Well, as to that, I am. In 
fact, by the very next train.’ 

‘By the next train? Hm!’ 
Mr. Richards was a very young 
man for his place, and I began to 
fancy there was something I did 
not like in his manner. ‘ Going 
back to Carcester anyhow, I sup- 
pose ? he asked again. 

‘ Yes,’ Lanswered shortly. ‘And 
I believe the train starts in half 
an hour. So if you can tell me 
what you want said to Mr. Buller 
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I shall be glad, as I haven’t much 
time to lose.’ 

‘Yes—of course — certainly. 
But there is a little matter : would 
you mind telling me if you re- 
ceived these cheques straight from 
Mr. Buller? 

‘Certainly [did. Is there any- 
thing wrong? 

‘ You received them just as they 
are now? 

‘Exactly as they are now. 
What is it, Mr. Richards? Iam 
really in a hurry—’ 

‘I’m verysorry. But, you see, 
I am ina responsible position, and 
one can’t be too careful in these 
days. I have already sent a mes- 
senger to telegraph to Mr. Buller; 
would you mind waiting here till 
he comes ? 

‘The messenger ? 

* No, till Mr. Buller can come 
over. I daresayit is all right, but—’ 

‘But I can’t wait, Mr. Rich- 
ards. May I ask you what you 
mean? I can tell you that Mr. 
Buller is not in Carcester, and 
will not get your telegram till 
Monday, if then.’ 

‘That’s awkward, by Jove, if 
it isso. But that we shall see.’ 

‘But meanwhile I must wish 
you good-day. If there’s anything 
wrong you must settle it with Mr. 
Buller. I can’t wait now.’ 

‘No? Well, then, Mr.—Mr. 
—TI must frankly tell you that I 
must ask you to wait, even if it’s 
till Monday, till Mr. Buller can 
come over here. It’s an awkward 
situation I’m placed in, but—and 
I daresay Mr. Buller is not at 
Carcester, as you say ; but—vwell : 
whether you're—it’s, all right or 
all wrong, you see, in your own 
interest that I must ask you to re- 
main. You see here’s a cheque here 
that I daren’t cash without special 
instructions from Mr. Buller.’ 

‘Don’t cash it, then. Good- 
day—’ 

‘Quite so. But I'd advise you 
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not to be in quite such a hurry to 
be off, all the same. In fact, it’s 
my unpleasant duty to ask you to 
stay here at the bank until the 
fact of this cheque being in your 
hands can be more fully explained.’ 

‘I have explained it,’ I began 
rather angrily. ‘ I received it from 
Mr. Buller, if it came out with 
therest from that case lying before 
you. Why should you venture to 
speak, even toa stranger, as if you 
had any reason tc doubt his word ? 
I don’t understand this at all.’ 

‘For this reason: I have the 
best reason for believing that this 
cheque was never drawn by Mr. 
Buller. And now you see how it 
becomes my unpleasant duty—’ 

‘Nonsense! As if I hadn’t 
received every one of those cheques 
straight from his hands! You talk 
as if you took me for a forger. 
Well, I suppose I must excuse you, 
on the ground of over-zeal.’ 

‘It is most improbable that 
this cheque was drawn by—well, 
never mind why. I’m bound to 
tell you that if you refuse to wait 
here for Mr. Buller’s arrival of 
your own free will, and in your own 
interest, I shall have to call upon 
the police to assist me in the 
execution of my duty towards the 
bank and its customers and the 
public at large.’ 

‘Why,’ I began, my anger half 
losing itself in amusement, ‘this 
is something too absurd. You 
can’t call in a constable unless you 
can give him good reason to sus- 
pect me of felony. I have half a 
mind to let you try, for the fun of 
the thing. Only it would be wast- 
ing my own time. So I'll put an 
end to your scruples about the pub- 
lic at large by telling you at once 
that my name is Standish, and that 
I am solicitor to Mr. Buller, and 
live at Carcester. And the next 
time I advise you, as a lawyer, to 
be more careful how you treat 
people who come to your bank.’ 


* You are Mr. Buller’s solicitor? 
Indeed? Of course that is im- 
portant—very important ; and no 
doubt you can send for somebody 
in Redport who knows you? No— 
we can’t be too careful in these 
days.’ 

‘I don’t know a soul in Red- 
port.’ 

‘No? Hm! Well, Mr. Buller 
will know you—when he comes.’ 

‘But I tell you he won't get 
your telegram for at least two 
days. This is monstrous ! I broke 
out, my amusement turning back 
into anger again. 

‘ Monstrous or not— Well then, 
perhaps, as you feel safe from 
being brought face to face with— 
I should say, as you are convinced 
Mr. Buller is not at home, I sup- 
pose you have friends or clerks 
in Carcester who could give evi- 
dence as to who you say you are 
—are, I ought no doubt to say? 
The telegraph’s as open to you as 
to me.’ 

‘You positively are so insane as 
to say you will forcibly detain me 
—me—in Redport unless I can 
convince you that I am myself? 
And for no reason—’ 

‘You must make up your mind 
to it. I know what the law is,’ 
said Mr. Richards; ‘and—well, 
not to mince matters, I’ve already 
got our police-sergeant waiting 
in the next room. A messenger 
from the bank can despatch any 
summons to any of your friends, 
if you'll write it down. Yes—it 
iz in my power to give you into 
custody on suspicion of having 
forged a cheque which you your- 
self admit has passed through the 
hands of no third parties—a 
cheque for 50/., signed John Bul- 
ler. And as to why I have par- 
ticular reasons for my belief, I 
don’t mind telling you it’s because 
the bank here has had special 
notice from the chief branch at 
Carcester to cash no cheques 
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signed “John Buller” till we've 
communicated with the drawer, 
and to detain the person present- 
ing them, whoever he may be—un- 
less the cheques bear a certain 
private sign. There's reason for 
that, you may be sure. And 
there is the sign on every one of 
these cheques—except the one for 
501. 

‘You mean to say that this 
cheque for 50/. is the only one 
unmarked ? 

‘ The only one.’ 

‘Let me see it, if you please.’ 

He held it so that I might see 
it, taking care that I should have 
no chance of wresting it from his 
hands. I certainly could not 
blame him any longer for over- 
zeal, seeing it was on my own 
advice he was acting. But what 
room could I find for a single 
thought, save that an unmarked 
cheque, as like those presented by 
Adam Brown asa cheque could 
be, had been received straight from 
John Buller’s very own hands by 
my very own? Surely it looked 
more like witchcraft than forgery. 

And yet Adam’s effective con- 
fession of guilt, and the regularity 
with which the undoubtedly 
forged cheques had been present- 
ed—I could not make head or tail 
ofitall. I must have been bewil- 
dered ; I must have seemed con- 
fused, as if with guilt or fright, 
for I was confused in reality. I 
could not even affect the indigna- 
tion of injured honesty; I was 
not indignant with Mr. Richards 
for being suspicious of what might 
be witchcraft, but certainly had 
all the air of a forgery—I, Charles 
Standish, being the forger ! 

‘It is utterly unintelligible,’ 
said I, using the common phrase 
of people who won't, rather 
than can’t, explain things that 
seem going against them. ‘ But 
I am sure of one thing—Charles 
Standish of Carcester lam. And 
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I don’t want to stay in Redport 
till Monday. I will telegraph, as 
you say. I'll send word to my 
wife to—but no; she’s not in 
Carcester either just now. I 
must send for one of the clerks 
at the office, I’m afraid, and make 
everybody wonder at what I can 
have been doing at Redport to 
need proof of my identity. Give 
me a form, and I'll write a mes- 
sage for my clerk—’ 


For my own credit’s sake, and 
out of justice to Mr. Richards’s 
zeal, I chose to wait in an inner 
office of the bank till somebody 
whom I knew should come. I 
need hardly say that Mr. Buller, 
being away from getting telegrams, 
never came. But it was not till 
hours had passed that I began to 
realise that it was Saturday after- 
noon—and that my idle dogs of 
clerks had of course taken advan- 
tage of my absence to close the 
office and go off to play at an 
exceptionally early hour. Closing 
time for the. bank itself (also 
earlier than usual on Saturdays) 
had come when I saw in my mind, 
as clearly and truly as with my 
eyes, my telegram lying unopened 
on my clerk’s desk at Carcester— 
and to-morrow was Sunday. 

All I could do was to send off 
six telegrams to six different peo- 
ple, in the bare hope that one of 
them might bring over to Redport 
some respectable citizen of Carces- 
ter before the very last train. Not 
one brought a soul. And I could 
see what Mr. Richards thought of 
the result of my telegrams when 
I had, perforce, to put up with 
the accommodation of the police- 
station instead of the hotel, there 
to remain until John Buller him- 
self should come and set me free. 

In effect, I was a prisoner on 
suspicion of Forgery—and I had 
in truth presented an unquestion- 
ably forged cheque that had been 
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through no hands but my own! 
It was the most unaccountable 
mystery I had ever known ; and 
it kept me from sleeping, even 
more than the discomfort of my 
cell, as much as if I were really a 
conscious sharer in the villanies 
of Adam Brown. This could not 
be his doing—and what then of 
the rest, and of his admitted guilt 
concerning them? Not even sleep, 
when it came in an uncomfortable 
shape at last, let me dream of a 
possible way through such a mys- 


tery. 


It was not till Monday after- 
noon that I received the welcome 
news that John Buller was on his 
way to see me at the police-sta- 
tion in company with Mr. Rich- 
ards. I must say that I had be- 
come more anxious now about 
getting home as fast as I could 
than about anything else in the 
world. It is not an amusing 
thing to be treated, in a strange 
place, as a suspected felon; and 
I have held very strong views 
about the treatment of unconvict- 
ed prisoners ever since that Red- 
port Sunday. 

‘Here he is, sir,’ said Mr, Rich- 
ards. ‘This is the—the gentle- 
man who presented that cheque on 
Saturday morning. I hope and 
trust it’s all right; but in these 
times, you see, one can’t be too—’ 

‘Thank Heaven, at last!’ said 
I, springing from my seat, and 
holding out my hand. ‘I’ve 
never passed so long a day since 
I was born ; but I certainly don’t 
complain of Mr. Richards—he’s 
been zealous enough, anyhow; 
and I only wish my clerks would 
simply do what they’re bid, and 
give up that confounded habit of 
thinking for themselves. If you 
ever have to leave the Company's 
service, Mr. Richards, for want of 
thinking-power, never mind ; I'll 
take you into mine. Well, Mr. 
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Buller, you must have slipped in- 
to drawing one unmarked cheque, 
after all ? 

‘No, sir! said John Buller, 
with strange vehemence, for him. 
‘ No—I did not draw that cheque 
—with or without a sign. I 
drew no cheque for tifty pounds 
at all. And if you're the rascal 
that has been up to these games, 
and got it all on poor young 
Adam’s shoulders, I’m glad I see 
you here ; I’m glad of it, with all 
my heart and soul. I’m hanged 
if I didn’t know I was right, all 
along. Adam Brown, if a letter 
can find him, poor lad, goes hack 
to my works at Redport this very 
hour !’ 

Could I believe my ears ? 

‘You—John Buller—you be- 
lieve me guilty of having forged 
cheques, and tried to throw the 
guilt of it upon Adam Brown? 
Think for one least moment of 
what you are saying—’ 

‘Think? Thinking’s plain 
enough, it seems to me—a mile 
too plain by the longest chalks 
you can draw. It’s likelier any- 
body would be a’rogue than the 
orphan lad I'd brought up as my 
own son. I daresay, like enough, 
he was too taken aback by such a 
charge to say a word. I wonder 
he didn’t double his fist, and 
knock me down. But I hope I’m 
a just man if I’m a bit of a hasty 
one. I’m not going to be hasty 
with you. If you can explain 
what’s at best an ugly business, 
say it out like a man.’ 

‘If I didn’t respect an old 
client, and an old friend— But I 
can’t forget how you've been 
worrying about this business. 
Explain? I will, though I don't 
see how you and I can ever be 
friends again. You know as well 
as I do that I never cashed a 
cheque for you in my life before, 
or ever was at Redport till the 
day before yesterday—’ 
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* Ay; so you say.’ 

*So I dosay. And you know 
that I received that case of cheques 
and bills—whatever they were, 
for I never looked at them—from 
your own hands on Saturday 
morning.’ 

‘Did you? That’s my cheque- 
case, sure enough. But suppose 
you did, what then? Because 
something comes out of it, it 
doesn’t follow it was I who put 
it in. No, no. I never drew 
that cheque. You present it to be 
cashed, and it purports to be 
drawn, signed, and indorsed by 
me, You say you received it from 
me. I say you didn’t. And I 
ought to know ; for you couldn't 
have received a cheque that never 
was drawn. Justice is justice. 
Adam Brown goes back to my 
works; and you'll go to the 
country’s, whoever you are. I 
don’t know what's the right way 
to start a prosecution, but that’s 
easy known. I'll see Standish 


this very day.’ 
* You'll see Standish ? 
‘Ay, Standish of Carcester, 


my lawyer. Criminal business 
isn’t his line, he says; but he'll 
do it for me.’ 

*You mean I'm to prosecute 
myself? Well, it all seems queer 
enough. Perhaps I don’t know 
wholam. Do you? 

* No, sir, I don’t, I’m happy to 
say. Forgers aren’t in my line.’ 

*Good Heaven! Do you mean 
to deny that J am Mr. Standish 
of Carcester ?’ 

I saw a very decided smile 
come over the face of Mr. Richards. 
And it was not pleasant to see. 
For if John Buller, as he was 
quite capable of doing, chose to 
prosecute me for forgery—well, I 
should be acquitted, of course, 
but my character would be gone 
for ever and aday. The names 
of ladies are not more delicate 
than those of professional men. 
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‘Come, none of that nonsense,’ 
said John Buller, ‘ you're no more 
Standish than I'm the Duke of 
Wellington. It does aggravate 
me to hear a man talk in that 
way. If you choose to deny that 
you're the Duke of Wellington 
when I say you are, we'll have a 
wager upon that, and toss up for 
the winner. You come and dine 
with me at the Star, both of you, 
and I'll treat you like princes. 
We'll eat cheques for fifty pound 
apiece between slices of brown- 
bread-and-butter cut thin, with 
lemon and cayenne. It’s very odd, 
but I took a fancy to you the first 
minute I saw you. There’s some- 
thing about you put me in mind 
of somebody or other—I never 
could remember names. But it’s 
all one, whoever we are. We're 
the sparks that fly upwards; and, 
by Jingo, we'll have a jolly good 

Who are you? he called 
out at the top of his voice to 
Richards. ‘ You're a murderer, 
sir, and a forger, and a fool. 
Come and dine with me at the 
Star... .’ 

I need not continue the talk of 
poor John Buller, whom over- 
work, and loss of faith in the one 
human being who was dear to 
him, had driven out of his mind. 
It was an overwhelming relief 
when my managing-clerk arrived, 
and when sufficient explanations 
were obtained to allow of my 
return home in company with my 
poor friend. Even to the zealous 
Mr. Richards the state of things 
was as clear as day, so far as he 
knew. 


ITI. 


Ir was not hard for me, now, 
to see how John Buller, once as- 
sured against his will of Adam’s 
treachery in the first instance, had 
brooded over the shock, with an 
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already over-lonely and over-bur- 
dened mind, till, as sure as Friday 
night came round, he, possessed 
by the demon of monomania— 
which simply means the abnormal 
growth ofa natural and normal 
idea—drew the cheque which 
haunted and fascinated him. If 
my readers cannot follow the chain 
of mental association, with its 
manifold links of time, place, per- 
son, and occasion, in which his 
disturbed brain became tangled 
and coiled, I fear 1 cannot hope to 
make it very clear. But there 
are very few who have not met 
with the most extraordinary cases 
of monomania in some form, and 
noticed how consistent they are 
with all outward appearance of 
sanity. Are there very many of 
us who have not felt some form 
of it ourselves in some slight 
degree? But, fortunately, few of 
us live altogether alone ; few of 
us are over-trustful or, therefore, 
half maddened when deceived ; 
most of us have more, if not much 
more, self-control than was evi- 
dently possessed by John Buller. 
And yet he must have had a great 
deal. Only the insane can tell 
the very torture of self-suppres- 
sion they have to undergo when 
they feel monomania slowly broad- 
ening into a wider, if not deeper, 
mode of lunacy. For, conscious 
of its own state every diseased 
brain must be when that state 
first begins. 

And yet—could this be all? 
The madness of John Buller did 
not account for the more than 
apparent guilt of Adam Brown. 


It was not till years afterwards 
—not till my poor old friend had 
left all his troubles behind him ; 
not till [ had long ago given up 
puzzling my head about the 
matter—that I one day received 
a letter bearing an Australian 
post-mark, and addressed to my- 
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self in a strange hand. There 
was nothing curious in that ; but, 
as I read, the story I have been 
trying to tell came back to me as 
freshly as if it had all happened 
yesterday. For thus the letter 
ran : 


‘Sir,—It will doubtless sur- 
prise you to receive this from me ; 
for I cannot suppose that you will 
remember so much as my name. 
But you will remember—lI fear 
only too well—a clerk in the ser- 
vice of Mr. John Buller, who was 
dismissed from his service for em- 
bezzlement. I am that man ; and 
my reason for calling myself to 
your remembrance is, that I have 
at last found myself able to repay 
the sums that I abstracted wrong- 
fully, and for which only Mr. 
Buller’s kindness saved me from 
being sent to gaol. I do not, 
moreover, want him to think me 
always such a hopelessly ungrate- 
ful and treacherous scoundrel as 
he must be thinking me. I got 
into bad ways, knowing them bad 
all the time. I wanted more 
money than I could get honestly, 
and I had to pay it. I needn't 
tell that story; it’s over now, 
and no harm done to anybody 
but me. 

*I was tempted, by what I called 
to myself need and weakness, to 
“borrow,” I called it then—to 
steal, that is to say—some of the 
money I drew from Redport bank. 
I had complete control of the ac- 
counts at Redport, and I suppose 
it was all so easy that at first it 
didn’t so much feel like stealing, 
and so I went on and on. I used 
to take sometimes more than fifty 
pounds together. I’ve sent you a 
statement of all I took; and I 
hope it’s correct, for of course I 
had to muddle up all the accounts. 
You see, sir, Mr. Buller always 
used to give me a fifty-pound 
cheque over and above w I 
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asked for, meaning, I suppose, to 
keep plenty of ready-money in 
the works for the week; and I 
never told him it was more than 
was wanted, for the reasons I’ve 
written. The only excuse I had 
is this—I never knew how much 
I owed to Mr. Buller. I thought 
I was nothing more to him, and 
rather less, than any other man. 
That’s no reason I should rob 
him, but it makes me a bit less of 
a thorough blackguard. He ought 
to have had me sent to gaol. And 
when he didn’t, but just as much 
as told me to go and do no more 
wrong, as if I'd been his own son 
—well, sir, it did go to the bottom 
of all the heart I’ve got, and I’d 
like him just to know that he 
wasn’t foolish in being kind. If 
Lever did another wrong, or mean, 
or dishonest thing, I should have 
been the biggest cur on earth. I 
got a chance in New Zealand, and 


I should like him to know that. 


his words made a man of me. 


This is a poor sort of a letter, but 
I can’t say what I feel, and I 
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won't try.—Trusting to hear from 
you per return, yours respectfully, 
‘ Apam Brown.’ 


And that is the not wholly un- 
satisfactory end of a sad story. I 
suppose that the first cheque must 
have been some sort of a blunder ; 
and that an obstinate man’s sup- 
position that forgery on somebody 
else’s part was more probable than 
a blunder on his own, resulted in 
—what we have seen. I intended, 
when I set out, to point a good 
number of morals, legal and other- 
wise. But I will content myself 
with two. One is, that justice 
has even queerer ways of going 
to work than law—as when it 
punishes a man for a fault that 
hasn’t been found out by finding 
him guilty of one that he has 
never committed. The other is, 
that trust, even if carried to the 
pitch of insanity, is not by any 
means so mad a thing as it seems. 
John Buller’s over-trust sent him 
out of his own mind, but it saved 
another man. 
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A GLANCE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


To Constantinople! The far- 
famed Golden Horn,—the land 
of Eastern romance, of Pashas, 
minarets, backshish, harems, 
eunuchs, Softas, and Grand 
Viziers; of apathy and corrup- 
tion; lots of honesty, with a dash 
of energy, especially if there is 
any fighting on the tapis. What 
route will you take? If you are 
Captain Knowall, a Queen’s mes- 
senger with despatches from Down- 
ing-street, or Baron Neuchatel, 
a financier, bound on obtaining 
from the Sultan a concession for 
a line of railways, building quays 
or bonded warehouses, time must 
be an object. You will then take 
the quickest route, vid Paris, 
Vienna, Bucharest, and Varna, 
five days from Charing Cross to 
Stamboul. If you are accredited 
by Jupiter Tonans as ‘our own 
correspondent,’ you will take a 
berth in one of the Messageries 
Maritimes steamers from Mar- 
seilles, so asto touch atthe Pirus, 
and interview King George and 
Monsieur Coumoundourosen route, 
But if you are wise you will come 
with us. We are bound on the 
most agreeable of missions, busi- 
ness combined with pleasure ; just 
enough of the former to pay the 
cost of the latter. 

The route we have selected is 
a charming one, with an endless 
variety of scenery and costume— 
quite a moving panorama of all 
that is picturesque—Paris, Turin, 
Milan, Venice. At the Venice 
railway-station we jump into a 
gondola, and glide dreamily down 
the Grand Canal for the Trieste 
steamer, moored off St. Mark’s 
Place. At Trieste one of the 


Austrian Lloyd’s steamers is 
ready to take us direct to Con- 
stantinople, touching only at 
Corfu and Syra. We are treated 
right royally on board : the ship 
is well organised and well ap- 
pointed, and we are supplied with 
a liberal table, not forgetting that 
excellent Hungarian wine, the 
Schekzarder, which is offered to 
us ad libitum. There is one 
peculiarity, however, on board. 
It is everywhere admitted that 
the Austrians are noted for their 
polished and courteous manners ; 
but we scarcely expected to see it 
so displayed as in the ‘ Notice to 
Passengers,’ in three languages, 
posted on the doors of the saloon. 
After enjoining order and regu- 
larity among the passengers, and 
callingon the ‘lords ofthe creation’ 
to do their duty to their fellow- 
creatures, it concludes as follows : 

‘ Passengers, having a right to 
be treated like persons of edu- 
cation, will, no doubt, conform 
themselves to the rules of good 
society by respecting their fellow- 
creatures, and paying a due re- 
gard to the fair sex.’ 

We have passed the Hellespont, 
Sea of Marmora, and are now 
on the fringe of the Bosphorus, 
To paint the beauties of the ap- 
proach to the Queen of Cities we 
will not attempt. Is it not 
written in the chronicles of every 
Eastern traveller? Enough to 
say that it is as grand and glorious 
as always admitted. You never 
can be weary of the panorama. 
There is ‘no deception’ about it. 
The water is as blue as the sky. 
The mosques, minarets, caiques, 
and forests of foreign shipping 
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are all there ; and before you have 
had time to admire, you are 
surrounded and almost bewildered 
by the jabbering of all nations— 
Turks, Albanians, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Jews, Circassians, Arabians, 
Franks, and the scum of the 
Levant. 

If we were asked to be ‘cice- 
rone’ to an intelligent foreigner in 
London, we would take a steamer 
from Westminster to Woolwich. 
Our dragoman reasons in the same 
manner, and hires a caique for a 
trip on the Bosphorus. The 
caique, the Turkish gondola, is 
long, narrow, and graceful to look 
at; but the reverse of comfortable 
to seat yourself in. Seat yourself 
you do not, for you lie down at 
the bottom ofthe boat on cushions, 
and are obliged to keep yourself 
as steady as if in an outrigger. 
The depth of the Bosphorus in 
some parts is unknown ; it is tide- 


less, and along the shores at all. 


points vessels of the largest ton- 
nage can unload. The entire 
length is fourteen miles, and at 
the widest part not more than two 
miles ; the narrowest is perhaps 
only half a mile; but, although 
there is no tide, a swift undercur- 
rentrushesdown into the Marmora 
with such a force that caiques have 
to be towed at certain points. 

* Look, mister! exclaims the 
gossiping dragoman; ‘look! Do 
you see that long straggling mass 
of marble at the water's edge? 
That is the Sultan’s Palace of 
Dolma Baghtche, and yonder, ex- 
tending for a quarter of a mile, 
the Tcheragan Palace.’ Behind 
it on the hill is Yildiz Kiosk, 
originally only a summer-palace, 
which the Sultan never leaves, 
except on Fridays to go to 
mosque to the Selamlik, the Fri- 
day prayers. 

This being the only chance of 
— his Majesty, we join the 
crowd at the palace-gates. It 
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was a very simple affair: a num- 
ber of gold-laced fat Pashas walk 
five abreast, preceding the Padi- 
shah mounted; a careworn-look- 
ing, black- bearded gentleman, 
slouching on his charger, passes 
slowly by, and is saluted and 
cheered by the soldiers lining the 
passage. The cheer sounds like 
‘ Bourroo-bouroo-ro00-000,’ just as 
if they all had a sudden fit of 
gargling. The Pontiff of Mus- 
sulmans takes no notice of any 
one, and looks straight before 
him. It is contrary to etiquette 
for Sultans to salute or acknow- 
ledge any greeting. 

Curious as are the customs in 
the East, probably few are more 
interesting than a visit to the 
Dancing Dervishes. Dancing in 
church! What next? Yet among 
the Early Christians, as also the 
Pagans, dancing has constituted a 
part of the religious ceremonies ; 
and did not David dance before 
the Ark, and ‘the daughters of 
Shiloh come out to dance in 
dances’ } 

The practice of dancing in 
churches was looked upon with 
favour in France until the twelfth 
century; andin Spain, in this very 
nineteenth century, it forms part 
of the Easter Sunday ceremonies 
at the cathedral in Seville. Lady 
Louisa Tenison, travelling in 
these parts, speaks of them as 
being most singular and quite 
peculiar to Seville. The principal 
actors are boys, who are placed 
in the open space in front of the 
altar, five standing on each side 
opposite to each other. They 
begin a slow movement, singing 
hymns and keeping time with 
their castanets. A dignitary, dis- 
approving of the custom, tried to 
stop them ; but this so enraged the 
authorities that they suddenly 
shipped off the boys to Rome, so 
that the Pope might judge for 
himself. His Holiness saw no- 
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thing against it, and continued 
the privilege, allowing them to 
dance, with their heads covered, 
before the Sacrament ; and this is 
done to this day. 

We are now at the door of the 
mosque of the‘ Dancing Dervishes’ 
(Mahometan monks) in Pera, the 
European quarter of Constantino- 
ple, and find present some fifteen 
or twenty monks in a small octa- 
gon-shaped room with a smooth 
and polished floor. They wear 
sugar-loafed hats, coarse brown-felt 
petticoats, a short jacket of the 
same material, and close white 
trousers reaching to the ankle. 
The feet are bare. After saluting 
the Sheikh and kissing each other 
on the left cheek reverentially, 
there is a short exposition of the 
Koran. They then begin to turn, 
crossing their arms on the breast, 
the right hand on the left shoul- 
der, and the left hand on the 
right shoulder. The petticoats 
are moving, and assume the shape 
of spinning tops. Making two or 
three ‘tours’ round the chapel 
gradually and gracefully to a sort 
of waltz movement, and with eyes 
cast down, they begin now to 
atretch out the arms at full length. 
They are much absorbed in their 
work, and warm to it with great 
spirit, and turn faster and faster 
without touching each other. 
They slacken and pass in proces- 
sion before the Sheikh, who mut- 
ters a few words of encourage- 
ment, and then they are off again 
faster thanever. At length, after 
about an hour’s exercise, some 
unobserved signal arrests their 
movements ; and then by degrees, 
just as atop which has been spin- 
ning, they cease altogether. It is 
time. They are nearly faint with 
exhaustion. The dancing is ac- 
companied by a concealed or- 
chestra of flutes and pipes, assisted 
by the thudding sounds of an 
Indian tom-tom. 
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The turning movement indicates 
a confession of the presence every- 
where of the Divinity ; the right 
arm is stretched out with palm 
upwards, as if asking blessings ; 
the left arm has the palm inverted, 
as if to shower gifts upon others. 
This sect is allowed to marry, but 
they must sleep at regular periods 
in the monasteries. 

In another part of Pera are to 
be seen the ‘ Howling Dervishes’ 
—a very different performance. 
No other word would express the 
almost demoniacal shouts. They 
do howl, and all at once ; the un- 
earthly noises are even now ring- 
ing in the ears of the writer. The 
barn-like hall where they perform 
is hung round with chains, spikes, 
skewers, and daggers, and other 
torturing instruments with which 
they amuse themselves. Seating 
themselves in a circle, the ninety- 
nine names of God are repeated 
ninety-nine times, checked off by 
the Sheikh, who is in the centre, 
counting his beads. When they 
arrive at the last name, Hoo, they 
rise much excited, and range 
themselves in a line against the 
wall, holding each other by the 
hand. They then swing back- 
wards and forwards, and shout, 

‘ La-il-lah ! Il-la-lah ! 

Hoo-yah ! Hoo! 

The La-il-lah brings them all for- 
wards, the J/-la-lah takes them 
backwards, the Hoo-yah forwards, 
and then, with a mighty gasp for 
the great event, the HOO comes 
with a deep and terrible roar. 
After a long series of shouts, the 
howls die away like the mournful 
moans of a winterly wind on a 
rock-bound coast. 

On the occasion of the writer's 
visit lately, this performance con- 
tinued for an hour. The Dervishes 
perspired, foamed at the mouth, 
and their features became fright- 
fully distorted, Their energy was 
alarming and fearful. It is by no 
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means an uncommon occurrence 
for them, in their frenzy, to fall 
down in a state of collapse or 
even to spit blood. See! 
What is going to happen now? 
A youth with a determined ex- 
pression comes forward to the 
Sheikh, whom he allows to fix a 
skewer in his cheeks; it enters 
the flesh, penetrates the cheeks, 
and the lad remains as calm as the 
lookers-on, not uttering a sound. 
Is it a piece of legerdemain? Not 
at all; for you can satisfy your 
curiosity afterwards by inspecting 
the martyr. No blood has flowed; 
nothing is to be seen beyond a 
blue mark on either cheek. 

In another part ofthe building 
during this performance a Sheikh 
is going through the formality of 
trampling on the bodies of patients 
brought to him to be healed, and 
a very singular ceremony it is. If 
children are to be trampled on, 


they are carried in and placed on- 


the floor upon the back or stomach, 
depending on the nature of the 
ailment. The Sheikh then treads 
upon the bodies of the children 
lightly ; but if they are adults, he 
positively tramples upon them, 
and, in many cases when the 
disease warrants it, he just walks 
over the bodies, backwards and 
forwards, from end to end! One 
youth, about seventeen years of 
age, was evidently in a very bad 
way, for he was much favoured by 
being trodden over every part of 
his body, with just a finishing tap 
on the back of the head, as if to 
remind him of the solemnity of 
the occasion and the certainty of 
the cure. In parts of Central 
Asia people of rank have a Derv- 
ish attached to their household, 
just as an English nobleman 
has his domestic chaplain on 
his establishment. He howls all 
night, and as dawn breaks his 
noises die away ; so that, as you 
turn on your restless couch in a 
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distant part of the town, you can 
give a fair guess of the time of day 
from the state of the gentleman’s 
performance ! 

It is only fair to say that, 
after observing both ceremonies of 
‘dancing’ and ‘ howling,’ though 
not moved to actual ridicule, we 
came away with a feeling of pity 
and wonder that such mummeries 
should have such a wonderful 
influence over so many. They 
are devout, according to their 
point of view, and the religious 
enthusiasm exhibited leaves, at 
any rate, an impression of genu- 
ineness, if not of edification. 

We have just spoken of a ‘ fair 
guess of the time of day.’ The 
Mahometan fashion of keeping 
time in Constantinople is a source 
of much bother to the Giaours. 
It is always twelve o’clock at sun- 
set. The twenty-four hours are 
divided into two equal parts of 
twelve hours each, the first period 
being night. At thirteen hours 
after sunset it is one o'clock in 
the morning. If you want to 
know the Turkish hour, you must 
first know when the sun sets. 

As to the character of the Turks, 
it has been said by one of the 
highest consular authorities that 
the poorer and humbler he is, the 
better he is. As he gets money 
and power, he deteriorates. In 
the lowest classes you may, and 
do, meet with honesty; in the 
middle classes, seldom; in the 
highest, never. The Turk, above 
all, is a good host. Indeed, hos- 
pitality is enjoined by the Koran. 
We may well take a lesson from 
him, too, in politeness, especially 
in conversation. If you are privi- 
leged to have an interview with 
a Turk, you will find him a good 
listener ; he never interrupts, and 
never wastes words to make talk. 
When he has finished, he asks 
permission to go, and vanishes. 
He is not given to the odious, 
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because abused, custom of the 
‘shake-hands,’ His salute, the 
Temenas, is most graceful. He 
makes the motion as if to sweep 
the ground with his right hand, 
bringing it to his heart, lips, and 
forehead ; thus indicating that all 
he has on earth is yours, as well 
as showing his friendliness and 
constant thoughtfulness for your 
welfare, 

Listen to a true story illustrat- 
ing the Turk in all his dealings, 
whether commercially, politically, 
or as a diplomatist. A peasant 
was summoned before the Cadi for 
stealing a sack of onions. ‘ Now 
we have thee on the hip, and 
thou shalt know what it is to 
incur our displeasure. Bismillah! 
Choose, slave! Wilt thou pay a 
thousand piastres, receive a hun- 
dred blows of the bastinado, or 
wilt thou eat the contents of the 
sack of onions? Quick; choose!’ 
‘Gracious lord, I have no money 
wherewith to satisfy thee; I fear 
the bastinado, and will choose 
rather to eat my onions,’ He ate, 
and was fain to stop, and preferred 
the bastinado. After some fifty 
strokes he repents, and thinks he 
can find somewhere in his house 
five hundred piastres. But this 
money was not enough to release 
him from his troubles; he ate 
more onions, then there was a 
little more bastinado. Eventually 
he received eighty strokes, ate 
nearly all the onions, and paid 
the penalty of a thousand piastres 
in full. So it is in diplomacy. 
*O, we cannot listen to such de- 
mands, we cannot yield anything!’ 
and in the end, after much pre- 
varication, and suffering loss of 
prestige, they cave in entirely. 

As to the future of Constanti- 
nople, do we believe in predic- 
tions? Bladavsky, in his curious 
work, Isis Unveiled, treating of 
Oriental mysteries and supersti- 
tions, mentions the following cu- 
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rious old prophecy, originally in 
quaint French : 


‘In twice 200 years,* the Bear 
The Crescent will assail ; 
But if the Cock and Bull unite, 
The Bear will not prevail. 


In twice ten years again— 
Let Islam know and fear— 
The Cross shall stand, the Crescent 


wane, 
Dissolve and disappear !’ 

But, to speak seriously, what 
is to be done with Constanti- 
nople? The Exchequer is at 
the lowest ebb, the power of 
borrowing reduced to nil, the 
Civil List nearly two millions 
sterling, and an increasing deficit 
in the revenue. All officials’ pay, 
civil and military, in arrear for 
months, and general destitution 
not only in the capital, but in the 
provinces. Nothing but the halo 
surrounding the titles of Caliph, 
Padishah, and Pontiff of Mussul- 
mans could have hitherto pre- 
vented the people breaking out ; 
but, tolerant as they are, the 
camel’s back is well-nigh broken. 
What, then, may happen? A 
violent change, a bloodless revo- 
lution ; the various provinces de- 
clared independent; the Sultan 
and Pashas and all appertaining 
to the Executive deported to Asia, 
say Broussa. Then there seem to 
be two remedies—either to found 
a new empire by putting the 
Khedive of Egypt at the head of 
affairs, or the much more desir- 
able plan of declaring Constanti- 
nople a Free City, when untold 
wealth must follow. The resources 
of Turkey are almost incalculable. 
The forests and minerals alone 
are sufficient to repay foreign 
capital a hundredfold. We say, 
then, let the country be opened 
to foreign industry and energy. 
Avanti ! BE, D. 

* The Turks occupied Constantinople 
in 1453. In twice 200 years, 1853-54, the 
Crimean War took place. Peace was Ee 
claimed in 1856. In twice ten years, 1876 


the revolt in Herzegovina had broken out, 
and then came the Russo-Turkish War. 
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* Rosrnson, the boss wants you !’ 

‘ The dickens he does !’ thought 
I; for Mr. Dickson, Odessa agent 
of Bailey & Co., corn-merchants, 
was a bit of a Tartar, as I had 
learned to my cost. ‘ What's the 
row now? I demanded of my 
fellow-clerk ; ‘ has he got scent of 
our Nicolaieff escapade, or what 
is it? 

‘No idea,’ said Gregory: ‘ the 
old boy seems in a good enough 
humour; some business matter, 
probably. But don’t keep him 
waiting.’ So, summoning up an air 
of injured innocence, to be ready 
for all contingencies, I marched 
into the lion’s den. 

Mr. Dickson was standing be- 
fore the fire in a Briton’s time- 
honoured attitude, and motioned 
me into a chair in front of him. 
‘Mr. Robinson,’ he said, ‘I have 
great confidence in your discretion 
and common sense. The follies 
of youth will break out, but I 
think that you have a sterling 
foundation to your character un- 
derlying any superficial levity.’ 

I bowed. 

‘I believe,’ he continued, ‘ that 
you can speak Russian pretty 
fluently.’ 

I bowed again. 

*I have, then,’ he proceeded, 
‘a mission which I wish you to 
undertake, and on the success of 
which your promotion may de- 
pend. I would not trust it to a 
subordinate, were it not that duty 
ties me to my post at present.’ 

‘You may depend upon my 
doing my best, sir,’ I replied. 

‘ Right, sir, quite right ! What 
I wish you to do is briefly this : 
The line of railway has just been 


opened to Solteff, some hundred 
miles up the country. Now I 
wish to get the start of the other 
Odessa firms in securing the pro- 
duce of that district, which I 
have reason to believe may be 
had at very low prices. You will 
proceed by rail to Solteff, and 
interview a Mr. Dimidoff, who is 
the largest landed proprietor in 
the town. Make as favourable 
termsas youcan with him. Both 
Mr. Dimidoff and I wish the 


whole thing to be done as quietly 
and secretly as possible, in fact 
that nothing should be known 
about the matter until the grain 
appears in Odessa. I desire it for 
the interests of the firm, and Mr. 
Dimidoff on account of the pre- 


judice his peasantry entertain 
against exportation. You will 
find yourself expected at the end 
of your journey, and will start to- 
night. Money shall be ready for 
your expenses. Good-morning, 
Mr. Robinson ; I hope you won't 
fail to realise-the good opinion I 
have of your abilities.’ 

‘ Gregory,’ I said, as I strutted 
into the office, ‘I’m off on a mis- 
sion, a secret mission, my boy, 
an affair of thousands of pounds. 
Lend me your little portmanteau, 
mine’s too imposing, and tell Ivan 
to pack it. A Russian millionaire ex- 
pects me at the end of my journey. 
Don’t breathe a word of it to any 
of Simpkins’s people, or the whole 
game will be up. Keep it dark !’ 

I was so charmed at being, as it 
were, behind the scenes, that I 
crept about the office all day in 
a sort of cloak-and-bloody-dagger 
style, with responsibility and 
brooding care marked upon every 
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feature; and when at night I 
stepped out and stole down to 
the station, the unprejudiced ob- 
server would certainly have 
guessed, from my general be- 
haviour, that I had emptied the 
contents of the strong-box, before 
starting, into that little valise of 
Gregory's. It was imprudent of 
him, by the way, to leave English 
labels pasted all over it. How- 
ever, I could only hope that the 
‘Londons’ and ‘ Birminghams’ 
would attract no attention, or, at 
least, that no rival corn-merchant 
might deduce from them who I 
was and what my errand might 
be. 

Having paid the necessary 
roubles and got my ticket, I en- 
sconced myself in the corner of 
a snug Russian car, and pondered 
over my extraordinary good 
fortune. Dickson was growing 
old now, and if I could make my 
mark in this matter it might be 
a great thing for me. Dreams 
arose of a partnership in the firm. 
The noisy wheels seemed to clank 
out ‘Bailey, Robinson, & Co.,’ 
‘Bailey, Robinson, & Co.,’ in a 
monotonous refrain, which gradu- 
ally sank into a hum, and finally 
ceased as I dropped into a deep 
sleep. Had I known the ex- 
perience which awaited me at the 
end of my journey it would hardly 
have been so peaceable. 

I awoke with an uneasy feeling 
that some one was watching me 
closely, nor was I mistaken. A 
tall dark man had taken up his 
position on the seat opposite, and 
his black sinister eyes seemed to 
look through me and beyond me, 
as if he wished to read my very 
soul. Then I saw him glance 
down at my little trunk. 

‘Good Heavens! thought I, 
‘here’s Simpkins’s agent, Isuppose. 
It was careless of Gregory to leave 
those confounded labels on the 
valise.’ 
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I closed my eyes for a time, 
but on reopening them I again 
caught the stranger’s earnest gaze. 

‘From England, I see,’ he said 
in Russian, showing a row of white 
teeth in what was meant to be an 
amiable smile. 

‘Yes,’ I replied, trying to look 
unconcerned, but painfully ayare 
of my failure. 

‘Travelling for pleasure, per- 
haps? said he. 

‘Yes,’ I answered eagerly. ‘Cer- 
tainly, for pleasure; nothing else.’ 

‘Of course not,’ said he, with 
a shade of irony in his voice. 
‘Englishmen always travel for 
pleasure, don’t they? O no, no- 
thing else.’ 

His conduct was mysterious, to 
say the least of it. It was only 
explainable upon two hypotheses 
—he was either a madman, or he 
was the agent of some firm bound 
upon the same errand as myself, 
and determined to show me that 
he guessed my little game. They 
were about equally unpleasant, 
and, on the whole, I was relieved 
when the train pulled up in the 
tumble-down shed which does 
duty for a station in the rising 
town of Solteff—Solteff, whose 
resources I was about to open out, 
and whose commerce I was to 
direct into the great world chan- 
nels. I almost expected to see a 
triumphal arch as I stepped on to 
the platform. 

I was to be expected at the end 
of my journey, so Mr. Dickson 
had informed me. I looked about 
among the motley crowd, but saw 
no Mr. Dimidoff. Suddenly a 
slovenly unshaved man passed 
me rapidly, and glanced first at 
me and then at my trunk—that 
wretched trunk, the cause of all 
my woes. He disappeared in the 
crowd ; but in a little time came 
strolling past me again, and con- 
trived to whisper as he did so, 
‘Follow me, but at some distance’ 














immediately setting off out of the 
station and down the street at a 
rapid pace. Here was mystery 
with a vengeance! I trotted along 
in his rear with my valise, and 
on turning the corner found a 
rough droschky waiting for me. 
My unshaven friend opened the 
door, and I stepped in. 

‘Is Mr. Dim—’ I was beginning. 

‘Hush ! he cried. ‘ No names, 
no names ; the very walls have 
ears. You will hear all to-night; 
and with that assurance he closed 
the door, and, seizing the reins, 
we drove off at a rapid pace ; so 
rapid, that I saw my black-eyed 
acquaintance of the railway-car- 
riage gazing after us in surprise 
until we were out of sight. 

I thought over the whole matter 
as we jogged along in that abomin- 
able springless conveyance. 

‘ They say the nobles are tyrants 
in Russia,’ I mused ; ‘but it seems 
to me to be the other way about, 
for here’s this poor Mr. Dimi- 
doff, who evidently thinks his ex- 
serfs will rise and murder him if 
he raises the price of grain in the 
district by exporting some out of 
it. Fancy being obliged to have 
recourse to all this mystery and 
deception in order to sell one’s 
own property! Why, it’s worse 
than an Irish landlord. It is 
monstrous! Well, he doesn’t 
seem to live in a very aristocratic 
quarter either,’ I soliloquised, as 
I gazed out at the narrow crooked 
streets and the unkempt dirty 
Muscovites whom we passed. ‘I 
wish Gregory or some one was 
with me, for it’s a cut-throat- 
looking shop! By Jove, he’s 
pulling up ; we must be there !’ 

We were there, to all appear- 
ance; for the droschky stopped, 
and my driver's shaggy head ap- 
peared through the aperture. 

*It is here, most honoured mas- 
ter,’ he said, as he helped me to 


alight. 
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‘Is Mr. Dimi—’ I commenced ; 
bat he interrupted me again. 

* Anything but names,’ he whis- 
pered ; ‘anything but that. You 
are too used to a land that is free. 
Caution, O sacred one! and he 
ushered me down a stone-flagged 

and up a stair at the end 
of it. ‘Sit for a few minutes in 
this room,’ he said, opening a 
door, ‘ and a repast will be served 
for you ;’ and with that he left me 
to my own reflections. 

‘Well,’ thought I, ‘ whatever 
Mr. Dimidoff's house may be like, 
his servants are undoubtedly well 
trained. “QO sacred one!” and 
“revered master!” I wonder what 
he'd call old Dickson himself, if 
he is so polite to the clerk! I 
suppose it wouldn't be the thing 
to smoke in this little crib ; but 
I could do a pipe nicely. By the 
way, how confoundedly like a cell 
it looks !’ 

It certainly did look like a cell. 
The door was an iron one, and 
enormously strong, while the sin- 
gle window was closely barred. 
The floor was of wood, and sound- 
ed hollow and insecure as I strode 
across it. Both floor and walls 
were thickly splashed with coffee 
or some other dark liquid. On 
the whole it was far from being a 
plave where one would be likely 
to become unreasonably festive. 

I had hardly concluded my 
survey when I heard steps ap- 
proaching down the corridor, and 
the door was opened by my old 
friend of the droschky. He an- 
nounced that my dinner was ready, 
and, with many bows and apolo- 
gies for leaving me in what he 
called the ‘ dismissal room,’ he 
led me down the passage, and into 
a large and beautifully furnished 
apartment, A table was spread 
for two in the centre of it, and 
by the fire was standing a man 
very little older than myself. He 
turned as I came in, and stepped 
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forward to meet me with every 
symptom of profound respect. 
‘So young and yet so honour- 
ed! he exclaimed; and then 
seeming to recollect himself, he 
continued : ‘ Pray sit at the head 
of the table. You must be fa- 
tigued by your long and arduous 
journey. We dine ¢éte-d-téte ; 


but the others assemble after- 
wards.’ 

‘Mr. Dimidoff, I presume ? said 
I 


‘No, sir,’ said he, turning his 
keen gray eyes upon me. ‘My 
name is Petrokine ; you mistake 
me perhaps for one of the others. 
But now, not a word of business 
until the council meets. Try 
your chefs soup ; you will find it 
excellent, I think.’ 

Who Mr. Petrokine or the 
others might be I could not con- 
ceive. Land stewards of Dimi- 
doff’s, perhaps; though the name 
did not seem familiar to my com- 
panion. However, as he appeared 
to shun any business questions at 
present, I gave in to his humour, 
and we conversed on social life in 
England—a subject in which he 
displayed considerable knowledge 
and acuteness. His remarks, too, 
on Malthus and the laws of popu- 
lation were wonderfully good, 
though savouring somewhat of 
Radicalism. 

‘ By the way,’ he remarked, as 
we smoked a cigar over our wine, 
‘ we should never have known you 
but for the English labels on your 
luggaze ; it was the luckiest thing 
in the world that Alexander no- 
ticed them. We had had no per- 
sonal description of you; indeed 
we were prepared to expect a 
somewhat older man. You are 
young indeed, sir, to be intrusted 
with such a mission,’ 

‘My employer trusts me,’ I 
replied ; ‘and we have learned in 
our trade that youth and shrewd- 
ness are not incompatible.’ 
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‘Your remark is true, sir,’ re- 
turned my newly-made friend ; 
‘but I am surprised to hear you 
call our glorious association a 
trade! Such a term is gross in- 
deed to apply to a body of men 
banded together to supply the 
world with that which it is yearn- 
ing for, but which, without our 
exertions, it can never hope to 
attain. A spiritual brotherhood 
would be a more fitting term.’ 

‘By Jove! thought I, ‘how 
pleased the boss would be to hear 
him! He must have been in the 
business himself, whoever he 
is.’ 

‘ Now, sir,’ said Mr. Petrokine, 
‘the clock points to eight, and 
the council must be already sit- 
ting. Let us go up together, and 
I will introduce you. I need 
hardly say that the greatest se- 
crecy is observed, and that your 
appearance is anxiously awaited.’ 

I turned over in my mind as I 
followed him how I might best 
fulfil my mission and secure the 
most advantageous terms. They 
seemed as anxious as I was in the 
matter, and there appeared to be 
no opposition, so perhaps the best 
thing would be to wait and see 
what they would propose. 

I had hardly come to this con- 
clusion when my guide swung 
open a large door at the end of a 
passage, and I found myself ina 
room larger and even more gor- 
geously fitted up than the one in 
which I had dined. A long table, 
covered with green baize and 
strewn with papers, ran down the 
middle, and round it were sitting 
fourteen or fifteen men convers- 
ing earnestly. The whole scene 
reminded me forcibly of a gam- 
bling hell I had visited some time 
before. 

Upon our entrance the company 
rose and bowed. I could not but 
remark that my companion attract- 
ed no attention, while every eye 
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was turned upon me with a strange 
mixture of surprise and almost 
servile respect. A man at the 
head of the table, who was re- 
markable for the extreme pallor 
of his face as contrasted with his 
blue-black hair and moustache, 
waved his hand to a seat beside 
him, and I sat down. 

*I need hardly say,’ said Mr. 
Petrokine, ‘that Gustave Berger, 
the English agent, is now honour- 
ing us with his presence. He is 
young, indeed, Alexis,’ he con- 
tinued to my pale-faced neighbour, 
‘and yet he is of European repu- 
tation.’ 

‘Come, draw it mild !’ thought 
I, adding aloud, ‘ If you refer to 
me, sir, though I am indeed act- 
ing as English agent, my name is 
not Berger, but Robinson—Mr. 
Tom Robinson, at your service.’ 

A laugh ran round the table. 

*So be it, so be it,’ said the 
man they called Alexis. ‘Icom- 
mend your discretion, most hon- 
oured sir. One cannot be too 
careful. Preserve your English 
sobriquet by all means. I re- 
gret that any painful duty should 
be performed upon this auspicious 
evening ; but the rules of our as- 
sociation must be preserved at 
any cost to our feelings, and a 
dismissal is inevitable to-night.’ 

‘What the deuce is the fellow 
driving at? thought I. ‘ What 
is it to me if he does give his ser- 
vant the sack? This Dimidoff, 
wherever he is, seems to keep a 
private lunatic asylum.’ 

‘ Take out the gag / The words 
fairly shot through me, and I 
started in my chair. It was Pe- 
trokine who spoke. For the first 
time I noticed that a burly stout 
man, sitting at the other end of 
the table, had his arms tied be- 
hind his chair and a handkerchief 
round his mouth. A horrible 
suspicion began to creep into my 
heart. Where was I? Was I in 
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Mr. Dimidoff’s? Who were these 
men with their strange words ? 

‘Take out the gag! repeated 
Petrokine ; and the handkerchief 
was removed. 

‘Now, Paul Ivanovitch,’ said 
he, ‘what have you to say before 
you go? 

‘ Not a dismissal, sirs,’ he plead- 
ed, ‘ not a dismissal ; anything but 
that! I will go into some dis- 
tant land, and my mouth shall 
be closed for ever. I will do 
anything that the society asks ; 
but pray, pray do not dismiss me.’ 

‘You know our laws, and you 
know your crime,’ said Alexis, in 
a cold harsh voice. ‘ Who drove 
us from Odessa by his false tongue 
and his double face? Who wrote 
the anonymous letter to the 
Governor? Who cut the wire 
that would have destroyed the 
arch-tyrant? You did, Paul 
Ivanovitch ; and you must die.’ 

I leaned back in my chair and 
fairly gasped. 

* Remove him " said Petrokine; 
and the man of the droschky with 
two others forced him out. 

I heard the footsteps pass down 
the passage, and then a door open 
and shut. Then came a sound as 
of a struggle, ended by a heavy 
crunching blow and a dull thud. 

‘So perish all who are false to 
their oath,’ said Alexis solemnly ; 
and a hoarse ‘Amen’ went up 
from his companions. 

‘Death alone can dismiss us 
from our order,’ said another man 
further down; ‘but Mr. Berg— 
Mr. Robinson is pale. The scene 
has been too much for him after 
his long journey from England.’ 

*‘O Tom, Tom,’ thought I, ‘if 
ever you get out of this scrape 
you'll turn over a new leaf. You're 
not fit to die, and that’s a fact.’ 
It was only too evident to me 
now that by some strange miscon- 
ception I had got in among a gang 
of cold-blooded Nihilists, who 
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mistook me for one of their order. 
I felt, after what I had witnessed, 
that my only chance of life was to 
try to play theréle thus forced upon 
me until an opportunity for escape 
should present itself; so I tried 
hard to regain my air of self-pos- 
session, which had been so rudely 
shaken. 

‘I am indeed fatigued,’ I re- 
plied, ‘ but I feel stronger now. 
Excuse my momentary weakness.’ 

‘Tt was but natural,’ said a man 
with a thick beard at my right 
hand. ‘ And now, most honoured 
sir, how goesthe causein England?’ 

‘ Remarkably well,’ [ answered. 

‘Has the great commissioner 
condescended to send a missive to 
the Solteff branch? asked Petro- 
kine. 

‘ Nothing in writing,’ I replied. 

* But he has spoken of it ? 

‘Yes: he said he had watched 
it with feelings of the liveliest 
satisfaction,’ I returned. 

‘Tis well! ‘tis well! 
round the table. 

I felt giddy and sick from the 
critical nature of my position. 
Any moment a question might 
be asked which would show me 
in my true colours. I rose 
and helped myself from a de- 
canter of brandy which stood 
on a side table. The potent 
liquor flew to my excited brain, 
and as I sat down I felt reckless 
enough to be half amused at my 
position, and inclined to play with 
my tormentors. I still, however, 
had all my wits about me. 

‘You have been to Birming- 
ham? asked the man with the 
beard. 

‘Many times,’ said L 

‘Then you have of course seen 
the private workshop and arsenal ? 

‘I have been over them both 
more than once.’ 

‘It is still, I suppose, entirely 
unsuspected by the police? con- 
tinued my interrogator. 


Tan 
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‘ Entirely,’ I replied. 

‘Can you tell us how it is that 
so large a concern is kept so com- 
pletely secret ? 

Here was a poser, but my na- 
tive impudence and the brandy 
seemed to come to my aid. 

‘ That is information,’ I replied, 
‘which I do not feel justified in 
divulging even here. In with- 
holding it I am acting under the 
direction of the chief commis- 
sioner.’ 

‘You areright—perfectly right,’ 
said my original friend Petrokine. 
‘You will no doubt make your 
report to the central office at Mos- 
cow before entering into such de- 
tails.’ 

‘ Exactly so,’ I replied, only too 
happy to get a lift out of my diffi- 
culty. 

‘We have heard,’ said Alexis, 
‘that you were sent to inspect 
the Livadia. Can you give us any 
particulars about it ? 

‘ Anything you ask I will en- 
deavour to answer,’ I replied, in 
desperation. 

‘ Have any orders been made in 
Birmingham concerning it?’ 

‘ None when I left England.’ 

‘Well, well, there’s plenty of 
time yet,’ said the man with the 
beard—‘ many months. Will 
the bottom be of wood or iron ? 

‘ Of wood,’ I answered at ran- 
dom. 

‘’Tis well !’ said another voice. 
‘ And what is the breadth of the 
Clyde below Greenock ? 

‘It varies much,’ I replied ; ‘on 
an average about eighty yards.’ 

‘How many men does she 
carry ? asked an anemic-looking 
youth at the foot of the table, who 
seemed more fit fora public school 
than this den of murder. 

* About three hundred,’ said I. 

‘A floating coffin!’ said the 
young Nihilist, in a sepulchral 
voice, 

‘ Are the store-rooms on a level 
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with or underneath the state 
cabins? asked Petrokine. 

‘Underneath,’ said I decisively, 
though I need hardly say I had 
not the smallest conception. 

‘ And now, most honoured sir,’ 
said Alexis, ‘tell us what was the 
reply of Bauer the German Social- 
ist to Ravinsky’s proclamation.’ 

Here was a deadlock with a 
vengeance. Whether my cunning 
would have extricated me from it 
or not was never decided, for Pro- 
vidence hurried me from one 
dilemma into another and a worse 
one. 

A door slammed down-stairs, 
and rapid footsteps were heard 
approaching. Then came a loud 
tap outside, followed by two 
smaller ones. 

‘The sign of the society ! said 
Petrokine; ‘and yet we are all 
present ; who can it be? 

The door was thrown open, and 
a man entered, dusty and travel- 
stained, but with an air of author- 
ity and power stamped on every 
feature of his harsh but expressive 
face. He glancedround the table, 
scanning each countenance care- 
fully. There was a start of sur- 
prise in the room. He was evi- 
dently a stranger to them all. 

‘What means this intrusion, 
sir? said my friend with the beard. 

‘Intrusion ! said the stranger. 
‘I was given to understand that 
I was expected, and bad looked 
forward to a warmer welcome 
from my fellow-associates. I am 
personally unknown to you, gen- 
tlemen, but I am proud to think 
that my name should command 
some respect among you. I am 
Gustave Berger, the agent from 
England, bearing letters from the 
chief commissioner to his well- 
beloved brothers of Solteff.’ 

One of their own bombs could 
hardly have created greater sur- 
prise had it been fired in the 
midst of them. Every eye was 
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fixed alternately on me and upon 
the newly-arrived agent. 

‘If you are indeed Gustave 
Berger,’ said Petrokine, ‘who is 
this ? 

‘That I am Gustave Berger 
these credentials will show,’ said 
the stranger, as he threw a packet 
upon the table. ‘Who that man 
may be I know not; but if he 
has intruded himself upon the 
lodge under false pretences, it is 
clear that he must never carry 
out of the room what he has 
learned. Speak, sir,’ he added, 
addressing me: ‘who and what 
are you? 

I felt that my time had come. 
My revolver was in my hip- 
pocket; but what was that against 
so many desperate men? | grasped 
the butt of it, however, as a 
drowning man clings to a straw, 
and I tried to preserve my cool- 
ness as I glanced round at the 
cold vindictive faces turned to- 
wards me. 

‘Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘the réle I 
have played to-night has been a 
purely involuntary one on my 
part. I am no police spy, as you 
seem to suspect, nor, on the other 
hand, have I the honour to bea 
member of your association. I 
aman inoffensive corn-dealer, who, 
by an extraordinary mistake, has 
been forced into this unpleasant 
and awkward position.’ 

I paused for a moment. Was 
it my fancy that there was a pe- 
culiar noise in the street—a noise 
as of many feet treading softly? 
No, it had died away ; it was but 
the throbbing of my own heart. 

‘I need hardly say,’ I continued, 
‘that anything I may have heard 
to-night will be safe in my keep- 
ing. I pledge my solemn honour 
as a gentleman that not one word 
of it shall transpire through me.’ 

The senses of men in great 
physical danger become strangely 
acute, or their imagination plays 
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them curious tricks. My back 
was towards the door as I sat, 
but I could have sworn that I 
heard heavy breathing behind it. 
Was it the three minions whom I 
had seen before in the perform- 
ance of their hateful functions, 
and who, like vultures, had sniffed 
another victim ? 

I looked round the table. Still 
the same hard cruel faces, Not 
one glance of sympathy. I cocked 
the revolver in my pocket. 

There was a painful silence, 
which was broken by the harsh 
grating voice of Petrokine. 

‘Promises are easily made and 
easily broken,’ he said. ‘There 
is but one way of securing eternal 
silence. It is our lives or yours. 
Let the highest among ug speak.’ 

‘You are right, sir,’ said the 
English agent ; ‘there is but one 
course open. He must be dis- 
missed.” 

I knew what that meant in 
their confounded jargon, and 
sprang to my feet. 

‘ By Heaven,’ I shouted, putting 
my back against the door, ‘you 
sha’n’t butcher a free Englishman 
like a sheep! The first among 
you who stirs, drops !’ 

A man sprang at me. I saw 
along the sights of my Derringer 
the gleam of a knife and the de- 
moniacal face of Gustave Berger. 
Then I pulled the trigger, and, 
with his hoarse scream sounding 
in my ears, I was felled to the 
ground by a crashing blow from 
behind. Half unconscious and 
pressed down by some heavy 
weight, I heard the noise of 
shouts and blows above me, and 
then I fainted away. 

When I came to myself I was 
lying among the débris of the 
door, which had been beaten in 
on the top of me. Opposite were 
a dozen of the men who had lately 
sat in judgment upon me, tied 
two and two, and guarded by a 
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score of Russian soldiers. Beside 
me was the corpse of the ill-fated 
English agent, the whole face 
blown in by the force of the ex- 
plosion. Alexis and Petrokine 
were both lying on the floor like 
myself, bleeding profusely. 

‘Well, young fellow, you've 
had a narrow escape,’ said a hearty 
voice in my ear. 

I looked up, and recognised my 
black-eyed acquaintance of the 
railway-carriage. 

‘Stand up,’ he continued: 
‘you're only a bit stunned; no 
bones broken. It’s no wonder 
I mistook you for the Nihilist 
agent, when the very lodge itself 
was taken in. Well, you’re the 
only stranger who ever came out of 
this den alive. Come down-stairs 
with me. I know who you are, 
and what you are after now; I'll 
take you to Mr. Dimidoff. Nay, 
don’t go in there,’ he cried, as I 
walked towards the door of the 
cell into which I had been origin- 
ally ushered. ‘ Keep out of that ; 
you've seen evil sights enough for 
one day. Come down and havea 
glass of liquor.’ 

He explained as we walked 
back to the hotel that the police 
of Solteff, of which he was the 
chief, had had warning and been 
on the look-out during some time 
for this Nihilistic emissary. My 
arrival in so unfrequented a place, 
coupled with my air of secrecy 
and the English labels on that 
confounded portmanteau of Gre- 
gory’s, had completed the business. 

I have little more to tell. My 
Socialistic acquaintances were all 
either transported to Siberia or 
executed. My mission was per- 
formed to the satisfaction of my 
employers. My conduct during 
the whole business has won me 
promotion, and my prospects for 
life have been improved since that 
horrible night the remembrance 
of which still makes me shiver. 
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CHAPTER X. 
MR. DOYLE'S CAPITALIST. 


‘I THovent you had construed 
my words #oo literally,’ said Mr. 
Pousnett to his manager, whom 
he encountered and stopped in 
Leadenhall - street, ‘and never 
meant to enter the office again.’ 

Had it-not been for that inter- 
view in Bush-lane, Robert felt he 
would have turned very sick ; for 
there was a ring of truth in Mr: 
Pousnett’s voice, and a genuine- 
ness in his manner, which told 
the younger man, had he stayed 
away altogether, his principal 
might not have proved inconsol- 
able. 

But, as matters stood, every- 
thing was not lost—one chance 
still remained. Not yet did it 
seem necessary for him to face 
the question of seeking another 
situation, or of commencing on 
his ‘own account’—Heaven save 
the mark !—with Mr. McCullagh’s 
five hundred pounds and Mr. 
McCullagh’s supervision. 

‘I am very sorry, sir,’ he 
answered, ‘to be so late; I hope 
you will excuse me. Last night 
my father asked me to go round 
to Basinghall-street this morning, 
and then—’ 

‘Any change in the wind there?’ 
interrupted Mr. Pousnett, unheed- 
ing the two last words in Robert's 
unfinished sentence. 

‘Not as regards the partner- 
ship, though he seemed willing 
enough to assist me in a small 
way. Since I left him, however, 
I have seen a cousin of mine, who 
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thinks I can get the money you 
require through another source. 
I presume, sir,’ hurried on Robert, 
speaking thickly and nervously 
from sheer excitement, ‘that if 
the seven thousand pounds be 
forthcoming it will make no dif- 
ference to you who advances it? 

Just for an instant Mr. Pous- 
nett hesitated; then he said 
slowly, 

‘Always supposing he be re- 
spectable.’ 

‘He is quite respectable,’ an- 
swered Robert, who was, had he 
only known it, saying a great deal 
for Mr. Doyle. 

‘In that case,’ agreed Mr. 
Pousnett, ‘if you are able to find 
the money I still adhere to my 
offer. Clearly understand, how- 
ever, the amount must be paid 
in cash. I was willing in your 
father’s case to concede something, 
and take bills ; but I will not take 
any other man’s paper.’ 

*I quite understand that, sir,’ 
replied the younger McCullagh, 
who had not till the present in- 
stant given the matter a thought. 

‘ And when do you imagine you 
shall know for certain what your 
friend can do for you? asked Mr. 
Pousnett, flicking a grain of dust 
off his glove as he spoke. 

‘In a very few days—within a 
week,’ said Robert, who was not 
going to cast his fate into the 
scales within the next twenty-four 
hours if he could help it. One 
morning had done wonders in 
raising his hopes; what might not 
seven mornings do in the way of 
making those hopes certainties ? 
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‘Very well, then; for a week 
the matter shall remain open,’ 
agreed Mr. Pousnett, ‘or even 
longer, if you think you see your 
way to a satisfactory conclusion. 
When you get to the office you 
will find several things waiting 
your attention.’ 

‘I did not mean to be so late, 
sir; but when one is talking time 
slips away, and—’ 

‘It is not of any consequence,’ 
said Mr. Pousnett, cutting across 
his manager’s apologies ; and then 
he proceeded towards the Ex- 
change, while his manager sped 
along in the opposite direction. 

Meanwhile Mr. Doyle was 
standing in his office, one arm 
resting on the chimneypiece, one 
foot placed on the fender, looking 
at the fire. 

He stood thus for some time 
quite quiet. From his rapt con- 
templation of the smouldering 
coals, any one might have imagined 
he was considering some abstruse 
problem connected with the laws 
of heat. Usually a busy man, 
and one not given to reverie, the 
change which had come over him 
since the cousins quitted his office 
was remarkable. If they had left 
him the Philosopher’s Stone for 
analysis, he could not have ap- 
peared absorbed in a more pro- 
found reverie. 

At length in a moment his 
mood changed. He took his foot 
off the fender, and planted it 
firmly on the ground. He lifted 
his arm from the chimneypiece, 
and, feeling for his watch, looked 
at the time; then, crossing to the 
table, he placed such correspond- 
ence as the morning’s post had 
brought in one of the drawers, 
and locked it up; after which he 
put on his hat and top-coat, and, 
crossing the outer office, went out, 
saying merely in passing to his 
clerk, who had returned some time 
before, 


‘I shall not be back much be- 
fore two o'clock, James.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ answered James 
demurely. ‘Any message, sir, for 
any one who ealls ? 

‘ None,’ was the emphatic reply, 
and straightway Mr. Doyle, in 
unconscious emulation of Mr. 
Pousnett’s example, pursued his 
way likewise to the heart of the 
City. 

But he had no intention of 
going on ’Change; he had no- 
thing in the way of merchandise 
to buy or sell. Foreign bills 
often came into his hands; but 
not such foreign bills as are 
offered and purchased at high 
noon where men do congregate. 
Ah, no, not there ! 

Mr. Doyle’s way led him to 
many banks. The business in 
which he was engaged required 
the codperation of several obliging 
managers, just as the insurance 
risk upon some great concern or 
ship has to be divided amongst 
various offices and underwriters, 
Save Rothschilds or the Old Lady 
in Threadneedle-street, no bank 
was too big for him. Except it 
appeared in the shape of some out- 
come of a loan-office or friendly 
society, none seemed too small. 
He had to do with the most 
modest of private banks and the 
largest of joint-stocks; he kept 
what he called a little account 
with most of the leading houses 
in Lombard-street, and maintained 
many other accounts besides. No 
one could have accused Mr. Doyle 
of trusting all his eggs in one 
basket; the wonder was how he 
contrived to procure even one egg 
for all the nests he made, 

Having finished his business 
with the great establishments, Mr. 
Doyle sought out a dingy edifice 
in a narrow lane. On the doors, 
innocent for years of fresh paint or 
varnish, a brass plate bore the 
name of a most obscure firm of 
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bankers—men who, nevertheless, 
did a good and thriving business 
amongst small and struggling 
traders. Inside, the place looked 
as dull and shabby as though it 
were out-at-elbows with Fortune ; 
the floor was dirty, the counters 
were of painted deal, the brass 
fittings looked as though they had 
never been cleaned for a quarter 
of a century. The principal clerk 
sat perched up on a high stool 
behind an old desk covered with 
green baize, spattered all over with 
ink-stains and notched by the 
penknives of successive genera- 
tions of clerks with initials and 
hieroglyphics, some of which were 
almost as old as the bank itself. 
Mr. Doyle was evidently an 
accustomed and welcome visitor. 
At sight of him a young lad 
nodded brightly in answer to his 
words of greeting ; a cashier came 
forward to take his cheque, and 


the clerk descended from his stool 


and advanced to the counter. 

‘Mr. Meakin in? asked the 
new-comer. 

‘No, Mr. Doyle, he is not in at 
present ; and, in fact, I do not 
think he will be back this after- 
noon. Anything I can have the 
pleasure of doing for you to-day, 
sir? and the clerk rubbed his 
hands jubilantly. The sight of 
this just man and clever financier 
was more than grateful to him. 

‘I only want a few pounds,’ 
was the reply ; ‘as usual, I have 
left myself without a sixpence.’ 

As if leaving oneself without a 
sixpence was the best joke imagin- 
able, the boy, the cashier, and 
the head-clerk laughed in unison. 

‘You will have your jest, Mr. 
Doyle,’ said the eldest of the 
three. ‘Come in, sir, and Artill 
will bring you your change. 
Would you like a note, or all in 
gold; and do you want any silver? 
Very well, sir! All in gold, Artill, 
you hear! Sit down, pray; and 
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having got Mr. Doyle into the 
dismal stuffy little office, sacred to 
the firm when any of those gentle- 
men were at the bank, the clerk 
pulled forward an ancient arm- 
chair and again earnestly entreated 
the visitor to be seated. 

‘Well, Fletcher, and what is 
the best of your news?’ asked Mr. 
Doyle, stretching out his legs and 
crossing his arms as he put the 
question. 

‘ News, sir!’ repeated Fletcher. 
‘Lord bless you, there is never 
any news here! Year in, year out, 
it is just the same old humdrum 
routine,’ 

‘You have not been making 
your fortune, then, I presume ? 

‘No; and what is worse, I am 


not likely to make it.’ 

‘That is a pity; but there is 
one comfort—you are not placed 
in a position where you could 
easily lose one if even you felt in- 
clined.’ 

‘You may take an oath of that, 


Mr. Doyle, so long as Mr. Meakin 
has his eyesight.’ 

Mr, Doyle laughed. 

‘Sees a new necktie, does he 
not, on the spot ? 

‘That he does. The boy ont 
there, Charley, declares he knows 
when anybody puts on a fresh 
pair of socks.’ 

‘It is a fault in the right 
direction,’ observed Mr. Doyle. 
‘ Even his failings, Fletcher, lean 
to virtue’s side. Thank you,’ he 
added, speaking to the cashier, 
who at this juncture laid a little 
pile of gold on the table beside 
him ; ‘ quite correct: I am obliged. 
And so there is nothing new with 
you, Mr. Fletcher? 

‘No, Mr. Doyle; we are still 
singing the same old song.’ 

‘To the same melodious accom- 
paniment,’ suggested Mr. Doyle, 
letting the sovereigns slip slowly 
from the fingers of his right hand 
into the palm of his left. 
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‘As you say, sir, to the same 
accompaniment.’ 

Mr. Doyle reversed his previous 
experiment and let the gold slip 
gently and tenderly from his left 
hand into his right; then he pro- 
duced a little canvas bag, poured 
the coins into it, tied a scrap of 
red tape round the neck, and 
thrust the precious parcel into his 
pocket. This operation perform- 
ed, he rose to go; in fact, was at 
the door of the office, when he 
stopped suddenly. 

‘O, by the bye,’ he said, ‘I 
recollect now what [ was going to 
ask you. Do you know anything 
of a Mr. Pousnett ? 

‘I know there is a Mr. Pous- 
nett, a very wealthy merchant. 
Do you mean that gentleman ?’ 

‘Very likely. His place is 
somewhere in or off Leadenhall- 
street.’ 

‘The same, sir. He is in an 
enormous way of business ; trades 
all over the world.’ 

‘ Does he, now ? said Mr. Doyle 
suggestively. 

‘Bless you, yes! He is one of 
the merchant princes of the City.’ 

‘Any of his paper ever come 
here ? 

‘ No such luck, sir.’ 

‘Isn’t there even one amongst 
your many customers who has 
any transactions with him, then? 

‘Our people are all of them— 
most of them, I mean,’ added 
Fletcher, correcting himself, mind- 
ful he was addressing a customer, 
‘in a small way. We have had 
consequently Pousnetts’ cheques 
here occasionally, but never any 
paper. The firm won’t accept a 
bill for what that house calls a 
trifling amount; they pay cash, 
and deduct five per cent.’ 

‘In other words, they discount 
their own bills at twenty per 
cent: not a bad notion,’ com- 
mented Mr. Doyle. 

‘Five per cent per annum, sir,’ 
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explained Messrs. Meakin’s head- 
clerk. 

‘ Even that means a profit,’ said 
Mr. Doyle. ‘I wonder, now, what 
amount a house like that con- 
siders trifling. It would be in- 
teresting for poor people like us 
to know that, eh, Fletcher? 

‘You have such a way of put- 
ting things, Mr. Doyle!’ exclaimed 
Fletcher. ‘As if all the world 
doesn’t know you are as rich as 
any man need desire to be !’ 

‘IT am not at all rich,’ was the 
answer. ‘I am very poor in com- 
parison to Pousnett. I have to 
look sharply after sovereigns— 
shillings, indeed, for that matter. 
How much do you suppose the 
big merchant in Leadenhall-street 
regards as a bagatelle ? 

‘I can’t say exactly; but I 
have heard five hundred pounds. 
I think the limit is about five 
hundred.’ 

‘ After that I may go,’ said Mr. 
Doyle, laughing ; ‘ though I really 
did hear this morning something 
even better.’ 

‘What was it, sir, if I may 
make so bold as to ask? 

‘Only the name of a man who 
will neither take nor give a bill; 
who, in fact, has never drawn nor 
accepted since he started in busi- 
ness.’ 

‘That mast be old McCullagh 
in Basinghall-street.’ 

‘You are right; old McCullagh 
is the man.’ 

‘Have you had any business 
dealings with him, Mr. Doyle? 
asked Fletcher tentatively. 

‘To quote your own eloquent 
words, my friend, “no such luck.” 
I should like to have a deal with 
him, only that, as I suppose you 
know, it is said, “ A canny Scot 
would outwit Shylock any day ;” 
what chance should I have in 
such an encounter ? 

If the expression of Mr. Flet- 
cher’s face at that moment were 
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any reflex of what was passing in 
his mind, he thought Mr. Doyle’s 
chance would be a remarkably 
good one; but he only said, 

‘I have always heard old 
McCullagh spoken of as a very 
fair-dealing sort of man. Hard 
and careful about a halfpenny, 
but just,’ 

*You do not know him, then, 
personally ? 

‘No; I haveseen him. A queer- 
looking little fellow he is too; 
and I am acquainted with those 
who have done business with 
him ; but I never spoke to Mr. 
McCullagh in my life.’ 

‘His sons seem likely to do 
even better than their father.’ 

‘Indeed! How many sons has 
he, Mr. Doyle? 

*I am not sure; two, at any 
rate.’ 

‘And they are in a way of 
pushing their fortunes?’ 

‘Well, yes. I think you will 


say so when I tell you one of 


them, who has been in a Liver- 
pool house, is about to marry the 
daughter of his employer, and be- 
come one of the firm; and the 
eldest son—’ 

‘He is manager at Pousnetts’, 
I just remember,’ interpolated Mr. 
Fletcher, as Mr. Doyle paused, 

‘Quite right; and they have 
offered him a partnership.’ 

‘You cannot mean that, sir !’ 

*I do; it is all but settled. 
The matter might have been ar- 
ranged long ago, but for some 
stupid delay and hesitation on the 
part of old McCullagh.’ 

‘He did not want to come 
down with the amount of cash 
needful, I suppose? conjectured 
Mr. Fletcher. 

‘Very likely. He threw im- 
pediments in the way, at any rate ; 
but they are all removed, I am 
told.’ 

* He'll just go mad with pride 
now,’ said the head-clerk. ‘ How 
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some people do get on, to be sure ! 
They say he came to London 
without a shoe to his foot, and 
began business in a cellar; and 
look at him now! Why, before 
he dies, he'll be amongst the first 
in the City !’ 

*I believe Mr. Pousnett has the 
highest opinion of old McCullagh 
—asks him to dine, and all that 
sort of thing.’ 

‘Isn’t it just wonderful how 
one successful man finds out 
another? observed Mr. Fletcher 
plaintively. ‘It does not seem 
to matter how far divided they 
may be in other respects as long 
as they are rich—merely rich.’ 

* They are like the rogues. If 
there is athief at this present 
minute travelling into London by 
any road, I'll lay a sovereign that 
within an hour he has discovered 
a bosom-friend whom he never 
saw or heard of before in his life ; 
that they will sup together and 
lodge together to night, and lay 
their plans for committing a bur- 
glary all before they sleep. It is 
the same with needy people, with 
adventurers, with swindlers. It is 
only the honest folk, it seems tome, 
who never recognise each other.’ 

Having uttered which truism 
Mr. Doyle said good-afternoon, 
and passed out of the bank, leav- 
ing as usual golden opinions be- 
hind him. 

‘What an extraordinary man he 
is thought the chiefclerk. ‘He 
knows everything.’ 

Which, after ail, was not so re- 
markable a fact as Mr. Fletcher 
seemed to imagine. When day 
after day a man goes about the 
City gleaning for news, it would 
be strange, indeed, if he failed to 
gather together some sheaves. 

From Meakins’ bank to Bow is 
a long walk ; but Mr. Doyle did 
not seek any conveyance to trans- 
port him thither. He was fond 
of exercise, and would have liked 
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more than he had time to take ; 
for that tendency to grow fat, 
which has been already mentioned, 
caused him, occasionally, some 
uneasiness. Moreover, he knew, 
by experience, that a man can 
think twice as much when he is 
walking alone as when he is sit- 
ting alone; and he had a good 
deal to think out and arrange 
as he plodded through Mile-end, 
and over Globe Bridge, and so on 
to one of the old red-brick houses 
standing near the church. 
Judging from externals, no 
human being would have sup- 
posed that house was the residence 
of a wealthy man. For outlook, 
it had in front all the traffic, 
and din, and dirt, and misery of 
that great East-end thoroughfare ; 
the south-west wind bore to it 
the villanous sme!ls and sulphur- 
ous vapours of Bow Common ; at 
the back it had a distant view of 
the Hackney and Lea marshes, 
while to one side it was hemmed 
in by a manufactory, and on the 
other jostled by houses of about 
the same age and condition as 
itself. The brass knocker had 
been rubbed up to a state of bright- 
ness in which Mr. Doyle could see 
the reflection of his own nose and 
chin with exasperating fidelity ; 
the step was of a snowy whiteness ; 
the window-sills were clean as 
sills could be; the wire-gauze 
blinds that guarded the dining- 
room from vulgar gaze had not 
the suspicion of a rent in any of 
the tender fret-work. When the 
door was opened, the visitor found 
himself in a hall, where, though 
everything was old, all things 
were polished and bees-waxed to 
an extent which suggested that 
honest poverty felt determined to 
make the best of its surroundings, 
and that, though it could not af- 
ford to replace the worn floor- 
cloth or the threadbare stair-car- 
peting, the clock-case and the hat- 
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stand should shine resplendent as 
a good deed in a wicked world. 
There was a smell of dinner, 
however, in the house, which some- 
what negatived the idea of short 
means conveyed by the appear- 
ance of the furniture. It seemed 
savoury when wafted to the nos- 
trils of a man who had eaten no- 
thing since breakfast; but he 
knew enough of the ways of the 
establishment to understand it was 
but the fragrance of a departed 
meal which hung about the hall. 
Mr. Alty, like Mr. McCullagh, 
was partial to an early dinner, 
only he preferred the hour of three 
to that which found favour in the 
eyes of Robert's father. What 
the family doctor said to the mode 
of life Mr. Alty adopted, history 
telleth not; but one thing is cer- 
tain, if any person now followed 
the same fashion, premature death 
would be prophesied as his fate. 
Mr. Alty breakfasted —and 
breakfasted well—at nine. He 
then proceeded to the despatch of 
such business as required his at- 
tention, about twelve eating in 
some tavern « crust of bread and 
a piece of cheese, washed down 
by half a pint of his favourite ale. 
At three he returned to dinner, 
after which meal he drank punch, 
and slept till tea-time. At nine 
he supped ; and then, a square de- 
canter of whisky and a kettle of 
boiling water being again produced, 
he drank steadily on till half-past 
eleven, when he went to bed. 
And to look at him any one 
might have imagined he was a 
strict teetotaller, who had never 
partaken ofa good joint in his 
life. Sallow, thin, white-haired, 
slow of speech, apparently slow of 
thought, that man would have 
needed to be swift as a hare and 
cunning as a fox who, even at 
a quarter-past eleven o'clock at 
night, hoped to get the best of Mr, 
Alty in a bargain. 
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This was Mr. Doyle’s capitalist, 
to whom the neat housemaid an- 
nounced a visitor by first rapping 
gently at the dining-room, and 
then saying softly, 

‘Mr. Doyle, sir, if it is quite 
convenient for you to see him.’ 

‘Mr. Doyle—ah! said Mr. 
Alty, who had just mixed his 
first glass of punch. ‘Show him 
in, Sarah, show him in at once.’ 

He might have sat for a picture 
of Benevolence as he turned smil- 
ingly towards his friend, with the 
bright -firelight irradiating his 
serene face, and leaping about the 
walls, and throwing bright darts 
into the street, where the afternoon 
shadows were already darkening. 
He looked so kind and cordial, so 
thoroughly comfortable, so sur- 
rounded by life’s comforts and the 
world’s good cheer, that a simple 
guileless sort of person might have 
been seduced into asking him for 
the loan of five pounds, or the gift 
of a sovereign to help some poor 
widow in her extremity. His face 
was wreathed with smiles, his eyes 
actually twinkled with hospitality. 

‘I am delighted to see you, 
Doyle,’ he said, as that gentleman 
was commencing some lame apo- 
logy for intruding upon Mr. Alty’s 
dinner-hour. ‘ Pull up your chair; 
touch the bell, if you do not mind, 
and Sarah shall bring another 
tumbler.’ 

‘Not for me, thank you,’ an- 
swered Mr. Doyle. 

‘Since when have you become 
a total abstainer ?’ asked Mr. Alty, 
surprised. 

‘Since no time,’ was the reply ; 
* but I dare not drink when I am 
fasting, and I have had nothing 
to-day except my breakfast.’ 

* Well, that is an omission you 
can surely supply now,’ said his 
genial friend, ‘There is some- 
thing in the larder off which you 
will be able to make a meal, I'll 
go bound. ‘There is a piece of 
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capital corned beef in cut, I know. 
We had a pheasant to-day for 
dinner, but I am afraid to offer you 
any of that: first, because there 
was very little left ; and second, 
because it would be in that worst 
of states—between hot and cold.’ 

‘No, I would rather try the 
corned beef, thank you,’ Mr. Doyle 
declared. He understood well 
enough that Mr. Alty wanted to 
pick the pheasant’s remaining 
bones for supper. ‘ There is one 
great merit about your house,’ he 
went on, spicing his speech with 
a pleasant flattery,—‘a person 
may be sure whatever you offer 
him to eat or to drink is of the 
best possible quality.’ 

‘I endeavour to have such the 
case,’ said Mr. Alty, assuming no 
airs of modest self-depreciation, 
but, on the contrary, answering 
Mr. Doyle's remark with the most 
serious gravity ; ‘for I hold,’ he 
proceeded, crossing his legs and 
sipping his punch in a manner 
suggestive of the keenest enjoy- 
ment, ‘ that no money which a man 
spends upon himself is wasted. 
Do not look so surprised at my 
statement, but hear me to the 
end. Good food and good liquor 
—you will admit they are not 
wasted; suitable clothing, warm 
in winter, cool in summer—that 
is not a superfluity either. A 
liberal expenditure of fuel in- 
doors I suppose you will admit 
to be merely prudent ; and the use 
of omnibuses and even cabs, when 
proceeding on any necessary busi- 
ness, is not to be gainsaid in order 
to save fatigue and avoid exposure 
to the weather. It is the moment 
a man begins to spend for others 
that he begins to go wrong.’ 

‘I have followed you so far 
with interest,’ remarked Mr. 
Doyle, as his coadjutor paused in 
his pompous periods and took a 
pinch of snuff. ‘I have no doubt 
I shall continue to listen with 
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interest to the end of your argu- 
ment.’ 

‘ When a person buys new fur- 
niture, for instance,’ proceeded 
Mr. Alty, ‘he does not buy it for 
himself,’ 

‘For whom then, in the name 
of Heaven ? asked Mr. Doyle. 

‘For his wife or his neigh- 
bours: to humour Mrs, Green in 
the next street, or excite the 
envy of Mrs. Brown over the way. 
I have been thinking the whole 
question out to-day, and decided 
that the moment when a man for- 
gets himself and commences to 
think of others isthe moment when 
he takes his first step towards ruin. 
First he refurnishes, then he starts 
a trap, then he removes to a new 
neighbourhood, then he begins to 
give parties, then he neglects his 
business, then he finds his way to 
Whitecross - street, and _ then,’ 
concluded Mr. Alty, finishing the 
contents of his tumbler at one 


gulp, ‘he goes to the deuce.’ 

*I never looked at the matter 
before from your point of view,’ 
said Mr. Doyle; ‘ but I daresay 


you are quite right. Where I 
suppose most men would find the 
bother is the exact point where 
self ceases to be considered and 
some one else comes forward de- 
manding attention.’ 

‘Yet it is as simple as A BC,’ 
suggested Mr. Alty. 

‘I see it is, as you put it,’ an- 
swered Mr. Doyle dryly. ‘The 
whole idea is new to me; but I 
admit it is worthy of the most 
careful consideration.’ 

‘You will find it so, if you want 
to make money, or keep money 
when you have made it. And now 
what is it, if I may ask, brought 
you here this afternoon? I know 
you did not come solely for the 
purpose of solacing a poor invalid.’ 

‘An invalid? Have you been 
ill, then? 

‘Very ill, Caliban never was 
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plagued with fiercer aches and 
pains. Stitches, cramps, and the 
devil knows what besides, have 
been racking my poor body. Iam 
better; but if 1 had followed the 
doctor’s advice I should not have 
been sitting opposite to you now. 
“ Eat what you like,” he said, “ but 
drink easy.” For two days I tried 
his prescription. On the evening 
of the third I asked for a look- 
ing-glass. I just took one glance 
at my face. “Bring me up a 
bottle of the old port,” I called to 
my sister, as well as I was able. 
“ But, my dear Jacob-—” she re- 
monstrated. “ Bring me the port!” 
I shouted ; and she did. [ finish- 
ed it before I went to sleep, and 
I verily believe they all expected 
to find me dead in my bed next 
morning. However, instead of 
that I got up, and crawled down 
into this room before the doctor 
called. ‘Ah, you are better,” he 
said ; and then he felt my pulse. 
* A great deal better. We cannot 
improve upon the treatment, I 
think.” “I think not,” answered. 
“You are making a wonderful 
recovery,” he said. ‘* Yes, I feel 
I am,” was my reply; but I did 
not tell him a word about the 
wine, or he might have cut off 
the medicine. “ You might have 
a little weak sherry-and-water to- 
day,” he said, “ with your sole, if 
you fancy it.” I told him I did 
not care for sherry and-water. 
“Perhaps you are just as well 
without any stimulant for the 
present ;’ and then he went.’ 

‘Why did you not write to me? 
asked Mr. Doyle; ‘or get some 
one else to write to me? I would 
have come over at once.’ 

‘I can't bear making a fuss 
about illness, It seems to bring 
—you know what I mean’ 

Mr. Doyle nodded. 

Like the devils, there are times 
when even men like Mr, Alty be- 
lieve and tremble, 
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‘Still, I wish I had known,’ 
said the junior in sin as well as 
in age. ‘You must have wanted 
@ person to talk to.’ 

‘I did indeed. If it had not 
been for books, I don’t know what 
I should have done.’ 

Marvellous contradiction ! this 
creature read! He had Shake- 
speare at his fingers’ ends; on 
his shelves were tomes for which 
collectors would have given fabu- 
lous prices, He was an antiquarian 
and a lover of all the side-paths 
along which may be gathered 
those flowers which redeem and 
beautify the arid tale of English 
history. 

Mr. Doyle looked at him, and 
considered that better were the 
many children at Enfield High- 
way, and the wife who sometimes 
was not so pleasant as she might 
have been, than the dreary house- 
hold at Bow, where this old man 
lived but for himself and to add 
thousand to thousand, not know- 
ing who might gather. 

By this time he had finished a 
moderate meal of beef and bread, 
and, declining to partake of a 
jam -tart hospitably sent in by 
Miss Alty, was mixing himself 
a small modicum of whisky and 
cold water when his host spoke 
again: 

‘ But after all, Doyle, you have 
not told me what brought you 
here this afternoon.’ 

‘I want you to lend me four 
thousand pounds for a month.’ 

‘Of course; but what do you 
want it for? 

‘A speculation which may, or 
may not, turn out well.’ 

*Can’t I go into it with you? 

‘I think not. You might not 
like it.’ 

‘O, if the matter is a secret-—’ 
began Mr. Alty. 

‘There is no secret about it,’ 
said Mr. Doyle, ‘Only, as I 
have made up my mind to go in- 
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to the matter whether you like 
the affair or not, | don’t want to 
waste time in useless argument.’ 
* All right ; you shall have the 
four thousand whether I take 
any part of the risk or not. Now 
what is the venture ? 
Ere he replied, 


Mr. Doyle 


pushed his chair closer to Mr. 
Alty, and replenished his glass. 


CHAPTER XI. 
HOPE IS EXCHANGED FOR 
CERTAINTY. 


ENGAGED next morning in shav- 
ing (an operation he performed 
with religious punctuality) Robert 
McCullagh heard the postman’s 
knock, and, razor suspended, 
paused in an agony of expectation 
to listen if the missive was for 
him. 

His suspense was not of long 
continuance. Another moment 
and he heard the poor little drudge- 
of-all-work running up the stairs, 
then a letter was thrust under the 
door. Spite of Robert’s superior 
predilections there was not much 
of the ceremony of service, and of 
handing about of cards and notes 
on salvers in that house. 

Almost before it left the girl's 
fingers Robert had seized the en- 
velope. It was blue. It was not 
directed in any hand he knew: 
it must be from Mr. Doyle. His 
excitement was so great he had 
to pause before examining its 
contents. Suppose the envelope 
contained a refusal? He thought 
the time which had elapsed too 
short for any good result to have 
been arrived at. He felt afraid to 
open the letter; he laid it on the 
table, and looked at it as if he 
feared a snake might be lying in 
wait amongst its folds. 

Suppose Mr. Doyle had decided 
to say no? Robert McCullagh’s 
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hand shook so much, he could not 
have finished shaving at that mo- 
ment if the whole seven thou- 
sand pounds had been his for doing 


All at once he made a dash at 
the envelope, and tore it open ; 
his eyes danced over the enclo- 
sure: ‘Seen my friend—certain 
conditions—am willing to meet 
your views—call upon me after 
four o’clock to-morrow.’ 

The young man sat down ; he 
could not see to read every word 
in the short letter then. 

Thankfulness, triumph, a sense 
of unreality, a disbelief which 
failed to accept the evidence even 
of his own senses, a mad delight 
which threatened to choke him— 
these and fifty other feelings 
strove together in Robert’s breast 
as he said, almost aloud, 

‘So after all I shall be a partner 
in Pousnetts’ !’ 

When he was more composed 
he took up Mr. Doyle’s note again, 
and read it carefully through. 

Yes, there could be no mistake 
about the matter. His hopes 
were not deceiving him: under 
certain conditions Mr. Doyle 
would find the money; and Robert 
failed to imagine the conditions 
to which he should demur. What 
a difference twenty-four hours 
had made in his prospects! 
Yesterday morning at the same 
hour he had been depressed, 
miserable, peevish, despondent. 
Now he seemed to tread on air; 
in all his sky there was not a 
cloud. The finest of fine weather 
prevailed ; if it had been raining 
eats, dogs, and broken bottles, 
Robert would still have deemed 
the day delightful. 

And, mingling with thethought 
of that impending partnership, 
another vision arose, smiling, be- 
fore his mind’seye. That girl he 
had seen in North-street! He 
must find out who she was and 
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where she lived—he could not 
rest till he knew more about her. 
All things seemed possible to 
him at that moment—love, posi- 
tion, wealth, happiness. The 
stream of his life was running fast 
and free that morning, making 
melody as it went ; and the song 
it sung, the words it went along 
singing, were all about success and 
beauty, pink cheeks and sunny 
brown hair, and vessels bearing 
costly freights from the other 
side of the world for the benefit 
of Robert McCullagh junior. 

He had never shaved himself 
sobadly. Neither in Mrs. Mostin’s 
long experience of him had he 
ever looked so well as when he 
entered the common sitting-room 
that morning. 

‘Why, Robert,’ she 
‘what is come to you? 

* How do you mean?’ he asked. 

‘Why, you look as gay as a 
lark, and as blithe as a linnet! 
Have you had good news ? 

‘I have had news I hope will 
prove good,’ he answered, with a 
little reticence. He was afraid of 
speaking of his probable fortune 
lest it should fade away like 
precious stones in the old fairy- 
tales. 

The lady eyed him a little 
curiously ; but she was one of 
those few wise women who under- 
stood the virtue of sileace, there- 
fore she only said heartily, ‘1 am 
sure I hope it will; and made 
breakfastwithoutfurther comment. 

Before he went to business, 
Robert gave the poor little drudge 
half-a-crown. His was not a 
nature to keep all the sunshine 
that fell across its path strictly 
for its own benefit. The young 
man had ever been prone to make 
presents. From the day he left 
his father’s roof his lot was cast 
amongst people who, receiving 
freely, gave lavishly ; and thus 
both example and temperament 


cried, 
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induced what many people would 
have called an excess of genero- 
sity, which failing indicated the 
fact that young McCullagh lacked 
one essential element of success. 
Men who triumphantly climb the 
ladder leading to wealth and con- 
sideration are never liberal out of 
what the poor call ‘a good heart.’ 
They may give upon a system; 
they may, and they often do, lay 
aside a tenth to be rendered as a 
thank-offering to the Lord in a 
manner which shall return a capi- 
tal percentage to themselves ; but 
of that quick eager charity which 
arises out of the delight of shar- 
ing prosperity with some miserable 
creature sunk in the depths of 
adversity, they have not the faint- 
est appreciation, holding it, in- 
deed, in the supremest contempt. 

Taking Mr. Alty and Mr. 
Pousnett as fair specimens of the 
extremes of our representative 
commercial men, it may truthfully 
be said they would both have 
looked upon Robert McCullagh 
as an amiable lunatic for giving 
half-a-crown to a poor little 
drudge—the one, because he would 
not have given that sum to any 
person ; the dther, because he kept 
his two-and-sixpences for those 
who could touch their hats at his 
approach, and show the world 
what manner of man this Mr. 
Pousnett was, who walked the 
City streets a prince amongst 
merchants, a power upon Change. 

That day McCullagh junior 
said nothing to his employer of 
the good fortune impending ; but 
Mr. Pousnett, furtively regarding 
his manager when they came in 
contact, knew Robert's hopes were 
great. 

Long previously he had read 
the young man quite through. 
There was no page in the book of 
that shallow nature with the 
contents of which he was unac- 
quainted. 


‘He believes he will get the 
money,’ decided Mr. Pousnett. 
‘ Well, we shall see.’ 

Meanwhile, true to his promise, 
Robert despatched a note to his 
cousin, saying he had heard from 
Mr. Doyle, and was to see that 
gentleman in the course of the 
afternoon. He did not feel sorry 
to recollect the shortness of Mr. 
Doyle’s notice left no time for 
consultation with the sage of 
North - street. Robert had no 
fondness for advice when it ran 
contrary to his own inclinations. 
Like the rest of the world, he 
had no objection to being helped 
along the road he preferred, but 
he didnot like being recommended 
to abandon it altogether. 

For good or for evil, he had 
decided to become a partner in 
Pousnetts’ house if he could any- 
how manage te do so; and he did 
not want to hear any more un- 
pleasant remarks or listen to 
absurd warnings on the subject. 

The ball was at his feet; if he 
allowed the opportunity to slip, 
he might remain a drudge, and a 
poor drudge, all his life. Natur- 
ally Alf Mostin—who was notori- 
ous for never keeping a promise 
where paying money chanced to 
be concerned, whose name on a 
bill as accepter could not be re- 
garded as other than a mere waste 
of paper and stamp, who had 
never been known to attend to 
an appointment, who muddled 
away hundreds of pounds, who was 
a disgrace in the matter of dress, 
who mismanaged every chance 
Fortune threw across his path— 
felt alarmed at the idea of a man, 
who had a great deal to lose, 
hampering his future with seven 
thousand pounds borrowed from 
ausurer. Alf knew it would be 
impossible for Robert to slip out 
of his responsibilities. He was 
aware if his cousin failed to meet 
his engagements, not merely great 
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scandal, but total ruin, must ensue, 
Mr. Pousnett’s manager looked 
quite tolerantly at Alf’s view of 
the matter, because, as he decided, 
his cousin took the wrong view 
so far as the future partnership 
was concerned. Mr. McCullagh 
junior felt quite satisfied that 
whatever liabilities he incurred 
he would discharge. In all his 
life he had never owed a man a 
penny he could not, and did not, 
pay. He knew the position of 
Pousnetts’ house, and believed his 
share of the profits would amount 
to something over fifteen hundred 
a year at least. Well, he could, 
and he would, live on two hun- 
dred. He had no doubt at all 
about being able to repay the 
whole amount in a very short 
time. He would devote himself 
to business even more than he had 
done; no opportunity should slip 
past the house without at least 
an effort on his part to seize and 
improve it. He knew many ways 
in which the firm could save. 
Hitherto, it had not been his 
place to speak of such matters, 
but when he was one of that 
charmed circle everything would 
be different. 

It was nearly five o’clock before 
he found himself in Bush-lane. 
The day had been an exceptionally 
busy one, and even atthatadvanced 
hour he met with some difficulty 
in leaving the warehouse. 

When he reached Mr. Doyle’s 
office he found a clerk mounting 
guard in the outer room: a very 
respectable and well - behaved 
young man, who had the sleekest 
of sleek black hair; a most com- 
posed demeanour ; a quiet gentle 
voice ; an expression as if, since 
he was short coated, he had never 
thought of such a thing as a will 
of his own; and an air of sub- 
dued deference which recom- 
mended him both to his employer 
and his employer's many visitors. 
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He was dressed in shabby but 
well-brushed black ; snowy linen ; 
the tie of his cravat was neatness 
itself. He wore for watchchain a 
very slight thread of gold manu- 
factured in what used to be called 
the Venetian pattern. He looked 
poor, but like one who had known 
better times, and might see greater 
prosperity in the future. 

‘I like that young fellow of 
yours,’ said Mr. Alty to Mr. Doyle 
one day. ‘ Knows his place.’ 

‘He has not much brains,’ 
answered Mr. Doyle; ‘but he 
does his best, and he is useful. 
He is a good sort of machine.’ 

*You don’t want too much 
brains in a clerk,’ remarked Mr. 
Alty oracularly. 

* No, I don’t,’ agreed Mr. Doyle. 
* Still, I should like some.’ 

It was the young fellow his 
employer considered deficient in 
this respect who asked Robert 
his name. 

‘McCullagh,’ was the reply. 
‘I am here by appointment.’ 

Next moment he found himself 
in the presence chamber. 

‘You received my letter, I 
suppose,’ suggested Mr. Doyle 
blandly. 

‘Yes. Iam sorry I could not 
get here sooner. I had a great 
deal to do to-day.’ 

‘I said after four if you recol- 
lect,’ observed Mr. Doyle, in bland 
reminder, ‘and therefore you are 
quite in time. Well, now as to 
your matter. I have seen my 
friend, and he is willing on my 
recommendation to go into the 
matter. As to terms, our idea is 
ten per cent interest, and that 
some portion of the principal shall 
be paid off each year. We should 
like the amount to be reduced, 
say, at the rate of five hundred 
per annum ; but we don’t make 
a point of this. For the first six 
months this part of the affair can 
remain in abeyance. Though you 
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did not think of giving your 
father any percentage, I hope you 
consider that as strangers we are 
reasonable in our propositions.’ 

‘Most reasonable,’ agreed Ro- 
bert. 

‘I am glad of that,’ said Mr. 
Doyle, with a slight inclination of 
his head. ‘ As we are disposed to 
meet your wishes and consider 
your convenience, it is satisfactory 
to find our motives appreciated. 
To revert to business, however. 
On the first of January and of 
July in each year we shall re- 
quire your promissory note for the 
amount of principal due and the 
interest for six months. It will 
also be necessary for you to in- 
sure your life, and assign the 
policy for this debt. You have 
no objection to doing that, I sup- 

se? 

‘Not the least,’ answered Ro- 
bert readily. 

‘My friend makes it a sine qud 
non that Mr. Pousnett is put in 
possession of all the facts of the 
case.’ 

‘I have no objection to his 
knowing everything,’ said young 
McCullagh. 

‘ And that I see him personally 
on the subject,’ went on Mr. 
Doyle, as though his visitor had 
not spoken. 

‘I shall be very glad, indeed, 
for you to do so.’ 

‘You see it is a large sum, and 
we should like to know exactly 
what we are doing, and whether 
we stand on firm ground or not,’ 
explained Mr. Doyle. 

‘I scarcely understand what 
you mean by that,’ said Robert ; 
‘but it is only reasonable you 
should wish to satisfy yourselves, 
and I do not want to keep any 
secrets from Mr. Pousnett.’ 

‘Then will you arrange for me 
to see him?’ asked Mr. Doyle. 

‘Certainly. Will you excuse 
my asking you one question ?’ 


* A dozen, if you like,’ was the 
ready answer; but had Alf Mos- 
tin been there he would have seen 
Mr. Doyle instantly put on defen- 
sive armour, a shirt of mail under 
his frank and easy manner. 

‘Thank you, but I only want 
to say one thing. When—or 
perhaps I ought rather to use the 
word if—this partnership is ar- 
ranged—’ 

‘Yes,’ observed Mr. Doyle, to 
show he was attending to his 
visitor's hesitating utterances and 
kindly wished to encourage him. 

‘You will not expect Mr. 
Pousnett to take bills for the 
amount? He was willing to do 
so in my father’s case; bat I 
should be afraid—’ 

* You need not be afraid,’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Doyle. ‘We take 
paper here; but we do not give 
it. No; whenever the matter is 
properly settled, the money shall 
be forthcoming.’ 

‘I hope you forgive my plain 
speaking ?’ said Robert, immense- 
ly relieved. 

‘There is nothing like a plain 
understanding about every affair 
in life,’ answered Mr. Doyle. 
‘And, to show you I act up to 
my profession, I will now tell 
you that if, to quote your own 
expression, this partnership be- 
comes un fait accompli, you will 
find you have bound yourself to 
a very heavy thing. Because, 
mind you, we shall expect to be 
paid, and to be paid first. So 
long as you deal fairly and hon- 
estly by us, we shall consider your 
convenience, so far as is possible, 
with a due regard to our own in- 
terests; but we should not feel 
disposed*to wait long out in the 
cold if we saw you launching into 
extravagances or neglecting our 
payments.’ 

*You will not find me doing 
either one thing or the other,’ 
Robert replied. 


a 
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‘I hope we shall not; but you 
will be placed in a difficult posi- 
tion, more especially as I must 
bind you not to mention how you 
are situated to any one except Mr. 
Pousnett and your cousin. It 
would not answer our purpose for 
the world to know we had done a 
thing of the sort. It is quite out 
of our line. If Pousnetts had not 
stood as they do, nothing on earth 
would have induced me to advise 
my friend to entertain the idea 
even for a moment.’ 

* For my own sake, independent 
of you altogether, I should ob- 
serve secrecy about the matter,’ 
said Robert. ‘Life might be- 
come inexpressibly disagreeable 
to me if my father knew I was 
borrowing money from a stranger.’ 

* Ay, and such a stranger,’ cap- 
ped Mr. Doyle, hammering in the 
nail Robert had struck so feebly. 
‘As you know—for your cousin 
told you the truth, no doubt 
—we are money -lenders here, 
pure and simple—money-lenders 
who, as a rule, ask a long percent- 
age, and get it too; who have 
kept many a man’s head above 
water when he must otherwise 
have sunk ; but who are thought 
none the better of in the commer- 
cial world for that. Make no 
mistake about the sort of persons 
you are dealing with, and talk as 
little as may be about me and my 
office in Bush-lane. In fact, were 
I you, I should not come here 
again at all. Mr. Mostin could 
transact everything there is to 
be done. You can trust him, I 
suppose ? 

*O yes, I can trust Alf.’ 

* Yes, I fancy he is to be trusted, 
except in that little triflimg matter 
of never meeting a bill nor paying 
a debt. I will call on Mr. Pous- 
nett any day and hour he may 
appoint. And now, Mr. McCul- 
lagh, since we have, I believe, 
said all there is to say, the sooner 
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you go the better I shall be 
pleased, as I have still some let- 
ters to write before post.’ 


CHAPTER XIL 
ALL ABOUT HER. 


‘So you would not take warn- 
ing ; you have put your head into 
the lion’s mouth.’ 

It was Mr. Alf Mostin who 
spoke—Mr. Mostin, not engaged 
on this occasion in frying bacon 
and preparing coffee, but employ- 
ed in the, to him, far more con- 
genial task of mixing punch. 

A week had passed since Ro- 
bert’s interview with Mr. Doyle. 
The remains of a modest supper, 
provided at his cousin’s expense, 
were still on the table; but Alf 
had drawn a small stand close up 
to the fire, and, with all the ma- 
terials for what he called ‘ spend- 
ing an innocent evening’ within 
reach, invited Robert to draw 
forward his chair and enjoy him- 
self. 

‘ Your father can get no better 
whisky than that,’ he remarked, 
pushing a brimming tumbler to 
his visitor, and noticing as he did 
so the cloud his former speech 
had brought over Robert's face. 

‘ Possibly,’ was the somewhat 
sulky answer ; ‘ but he would not 
pay as much for it.’ 

‘I paid nothing for it,’ answer- 
ed Mr. Mostin. ‘ You can’t buy 
what your father calls “a guid 
sperrit” at a much cheaper rate,’ 

‘You will have to pay for it, 
though, I suppose,’ retorted Ro- 
bert. 


‘No, I sha’n't,’ replied his cou- 
sin. ‘Two gallons were sent to 
me yesterday as a present.’ 

‘You seem to have got in luck’s 
way.’ 

‘So far as eight quarts of 
whisky are concerned, I have.’ 
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‘ How long will eight quarts of 
whisky last you, Alf? 

‘That entirely depends upon 
the number of friends who come 
and help me drink them ; also on 
whether I give a few bottles away ; 
also whether I offer any of the 
precious fluid as an oblation on 
the altar of self-interest. Doyle 
might be propitiated with half a 
gallon.’ 

‘He might, as he says he never 
can get any money of you.’ 

‘A mere figure of speech,’ re- 
torted Mr. Mostin. ‘Did he use 
it in the course of friendly con- 
versation with you? 

‘ He said something of the sort, 
but I was too much occupied with 
my own affairs at the time to pay 
much attention to his remark ; and 
I might have forgotten it altoge- 
ther if he had not repeated the 
statement to Mr. Pousnett, who 
mentioned it to me.’ 

‘And if it is a fair question, 
how did my good name happen ‘to 
form the subject of conversation 
between your great chief and my 
little Shylock ? 

‘Simply enough. Mr. Pous- 
nett wished to know something 
about the gentleman through 
whose introduction I had been 
fortunate enough to make Mr. 
Doyle’s acquaintance.’ 

‘And then Shylock launched 
out into eulogiums upon his 
favourite client.’ 

*So far as I can understand, he 
did nothing of the sort,’ answered 
Robert quickly. ‘He said you 
were a splendid hand at borrow- 
ing, but slower than any tortoise 
about repaying.’ 

‘ Et tu, Brute’ exclaimed Mr. 
Mostin sadly ; ‘and thou, my Shy- 
lock—to whom I have taken the 
rare sovereign and the hardly- 
earned shilling ; to whom I have 
introduced men harder up even 
than myself—men willing to pay 
any interest under heaven for the 
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sake of a few pounds slowly doled 
out by those unwilling hands. 
But'twas ever thus. Pray proc2ed, 
Robert. Had these two righteous 
men any further fault to find with 
your obedient servant? 

‘Mr. Pousnett had no fault to 
find with you whatever. On the 
contrary, it seems he was rather 
captivated by Mr. Doyle's descrip- 
tion of you, although that gentle- 
man went on to say you knew 
neither how to get up in the 
morning, nor how to go to bed at 
night.’ 

‘Really! His acquaintance 
with my little weaknesses does 
him infinite credit. How did Shy- 
lock guess my infirmities? Can 
I ever, in an access of misplaced 
friendship, have taken him into 
my confidence ? 

‘You ought to be able to tell 
that better than I,’ answered Ro- 
bert ; ‘all I know is he described 
your habits more accurately than 
I could have done. More—he 
said you were a man of parts, who 
would never achieve any good 
thing either for yourself or any- 
body else ; that you had plenty of 
brains, which you could not or 
would not make use of ; that if your 
own father were alive you would 
ruin him with the best intentions ; 
that if a bill-stamp were put into 
your hands you would do yourself 
some mischief within five minutes ; 
and that, speaking broadly, you 
were going to the deuce as fast 
as a man with a dozen irons in 
the fire, not one of which could 
ever by possibility get hot, can 

re) , 


‘And to all this sack was not 
there even a mite of bread ? asked 


Alf Mostin plaintively. ‘ Had 
Shylock not one good word to say 
of the impecunious wretch he has 
helped to ruin? Stay, I must be 
just. Doyle, after all, has only 
helped me to ruin myself.’ 

There was something in the tone 
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in which Alf Mostin spoke the 
last few words that arrested his 
cousin’s attention, for before an- 
swering he turned and looked 
sharply at his companion. 

‘Surely, Alf,’ he exclaimed, ‘ it 
is optional with a man whether 
he ruins himself or not !’ 

‘Quite. O, of course, quite 
optional! Circumstances, associa- 
tions, temperament, the tricks of 
that jade Fortune, have nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. 
3ut to revert to our Doyle: could 
he not find one word to speak on 
my behalf? 

‘He found several,’ replied 
Robert, reddening, and trying to 
cover his embarrassment with an 
affectation of easy indifference 
which aroused Mr. Mostin’s curio- 
sity. 

‘ For instance— 
cousin. 

‘He said you were very clever, 
—twice, three times over as clever 
as I am,’ added young McCullagh, 
with a forced laugh ; ‘that you 
wrote a beautiful hand; that you 
were quick at figures except where 
your own affairs were concerned, 
when you made extraordinary 
errors; that you would attend 
carefully to any one’s business but 
your own; that, if you could be 
induced to pay a little more atten- 
tion to your personal appearance, 
you would, in a confidential capa- 
city, be invaluable to any house ; 
that though you never met your 
engagements, nor thought of 
meeting them, you could be trust- 
ed with untold gold; that, spite 
of the fact of your reformation 
being hopeless, he liked you better 
than many a better man; that 
in effect, in a way, there was no 
person he liked so much as im- 
pecunious, unstable, impetuous 
Alfred Mostin.’ 

The gentleman thus eulogised 
lifted the poker and broke a lump 
of coal; and, as he did so, the 


suggested his 
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leaping blaze revealed a grave 
and thoughtful face. 

‘ We have heard,’ he remarked, 
‘of the devil fiddling and of the 
devil dancing ; but I can’t recall 
ever hearing of him in the charac- 
ter of a draughtsman. Just to 
give him his due, I think he has 
now produced a very fair sketch 
of me. It is not often a fellow 
recognises his own likeness. Does 
not the Bible say a man looks in 
the glass, and straightway goes 
away and forgets what manner 
of man he is? From birth to 
death I fancy many have not the 
faintest idea of what they are 
morally and mentally. I am sure 
I did not exactly realise “‘ myself” 
till Mr. Doyle turned his lantern 
upon my shorteomings.’ 

‘I think he spoke very fairly, 
Alf,’ said his cousin. 

*O, you do, do you ? comment- 
ed Alf. 

‘Yes, I do. When Mr. Pous- 
nett asked me about you after- 
wards, I was obliged to admit the 
truth of most of Mr. Doyle’s as- 
sertions.’ 

‘ You were, were you?’ 

‘ When he put the question to 
me straightforwardly, what could 
I say? 

‘It does not much matter to 
me what you said,’ answered Mr. 
Mostin shortly. ‘ Mix,’ he added 
impatiently, pushing over the de- 
canter; then seizing it himself, 
he remarked, ‘Why, man, you 
have not drunk a drop of your 
punch! What ails you? What 
has ailed you ever since you came 
in? 

‘Nothing ails me,’ answered 
Mr. Robert McCullagh, applying 
himself to his neglected tumbler. 
‘You are not vexed, are you, Alf, 
at what I have just told you? 

‘ Vexed,’ repeated his cousin ; 
‘ quite the contrary. Rather grati- 
fied ; delighted to find myself, all 
of a sudden, a person of such con- 
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sequence that a great man like Mr. 
Pousnett condescends to interest 
himself about my shortcomings ; 
and, by the bye,’ he went on sud- 
denly, setting down his glass and 
turning soastocommand afull view 
of his visitor’s face, ‘ will you tell 
me how it came to pass Doyle 
was so communicative? I have 
known him this many a year, yet 
he is the last man it ever occurred 
to me to suspect of the vice of 
gossipping for gossip’s sake.’ 

‘Mr. Pousnett, as I have told 
you, asked him about you.’ 

‘ But why did he ask him about 
me? Of what earthly interest 
could I or my affairs be to your 
chief? 

‘Well, the fact is—’ 

* O, something does lie behind, 
then ! 

‘Mr. Pousnett, hearing I had 
been introduced to Mr. Doyle by 

ou—’ 

‘ Thought I might be even such 
another paragon as yourself, eh, 
Bob? 

‘Being relations, he perhaps 
imagined we might be like each 
other,’ amended his cousin. 

‘A delusion which Mr. Doyle 
soon dispelled.’ 

‘ Whatever Mr. Doyle may have 
said, and I believe Mr. Pousnett 
repeated the gist of the conversa- 
tion to me, did not produce an 
unfavourable impression.’ 

* How do you know that? 

‘ Because he still holds to the 
idea which prompted his ques- 
tions.’ 

‘He had, then, some underly- 
ing notion. I thought as much; 
and Alf Mostin smiled signifi- 
cantly in confidence to the fire. 

‘He said to Mr. Doyle, so far 
as I understand matters: “ Once 
this partnership is arranged we 
shall require another manager— 
not exactly in Mr. McCullagh’s 
place, because we do not propose 
that another man shall step into 
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such large shoes ; but still a man- 
ager. Do you know of any oné 
you think would suit ?”’’ 

‘And straightway Mr. Doyle 
said, “ If youcan induce Alf Mostin 
to take the berth, you may go tothe 
Mediterranean, or Ceylon, or Ter- 
ra del Fuego, with an easy mind. 
He will keep things together for 
you; he will steer the Pousnett 
craft off all dangerous coasts ; 
enable her to weather any storm 
she may be called upon to en- 
counter, and bring her safe into 
port laden with goodly merchan- 
dise, which he will dispose of to 
great advantage, and by first post 
remit the proceeds to your order, 
O mighty king !”’ 

‘He said nothing of the sort,’ 
retorted Robert testily. ‘I have 
already told you the way he 
summed up your merits and de- 
merits. He assured Mr. Pousnett 
you were the last man it would, 
with your present habits, be safe 
to place in a position of trust ; 
for, although you were perfectly 
honest as regarded hard cash, you 
were not to be relied upon in the 
matter of time ; that, in fact, you 
had no idea of time; that if you 
made an appointment for eleven, 
you kept it about four, or possi- 
bly not at all.’ 

‘ Now I wonder who he thinks 
would be likely to keep anappoint- 
ment with him?’ soliloquised Mr. 
Mostin. 

‘* Tf he would only come to me 
when he ought to do, I should 
not say a word,” Mr. Doyle went 
on, Mr. Pousnett told me, almost 
with tears in his eyes; “for I 
have a sincere liking for the 
young man, and want to help 
him to get out of my hands.”’ 

‘I daresay,’ interpolated Alf 
gloomily. 

*“ But for weeks and months 
together I not only do not see 
his money, but 1 do not see 
him.” Mr, Pousnett was quite 
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pleased with the manner in 
which Mr. Doyle spoke. “There 
must be something very excep- 
tional about your cousin,” he re- 
marked, “for him to have gained 
such a hold over a person like 
Mr. Doyle.”’ 

‘Go on,’ entreated Mr. Mostin ; 
‘the play begins to thicken.’ 

‘So far from Mr. Doyle’s plain 
speaking (and it seems to me he 
spoke very plainly) prejudicing 
Mr. Pousnett against you, what- 
ever he said appears to have pro- 
duced a precisely contrary effect. 
Mr. Pousnett, directly he had 
left, called me into his room, and, 
after just mentioning that every- 
thing was satisfactorily arranged, 
and that, as soon as the lawyers 
had done their part, I should be- 
come one of the firm, plunged 
into the matter about you. “I 
am quite sure,” he said, “ Mr. 
Mostin would suit us; and, of 
course, I would rather have some 
one belonging to you in the office 
than a stranger.”’ 

‘And you?’ asked Mr. Mostin 
quietly. 

‘Well, Alf, what could I say? 

No cousin ever was fonder of 
another than I am of you; it 
would be strange if I were not. 
Sut I don’t think you would be 
in your sphere at Pousnetts’, and 
I could not say I thought you 
would. Could I? 

‘Certainly not,’ agreed Alf 
Mostin. ‘Truth before every- 
thing |’ 

‘Mr. Pousnett would have a 
direct reply. He repeated to me 
what Mr. Doyle had told him, 
and then asked my opinion point- 
blank. When I had given it, he 
cross-examined me as to the why 
andthe wherefore ; andthen, when 
he had quite finished, before in 
fact he dismissed me—’ 

‘Tam waiting the end of your 
sentence,’ observed Mr. Mostin as 
his cousin paused. 
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‘ He said he should like to see 
you,’ Robert hurried on ; ‘ that he 
believed you and he would get 
on capitally together; that he 
had an aptitude for making use- 
ful goods out of unlikely raw ma- 
terial ; that he felt sure, from what 
Mr. Doyle had hinted and I had 
confessed, you would be the right 
man in the right place if he could 
induce you—that was his word, 
Alf—induce you to accept the 
post which would soon be vacant 
in the office.’ 

‘ He did not say anything else, 
did he? asked Mr. Mostin. 

‘Of what sort? I scarcely un- 
derstand you.’ 

‘He did not say, for example, 
that your description of your 
father had proved so far inaccu- 
rate, he thought he should like 
to judge for himself whether you 
and Mr. Doyle had done strict 
justice to me.’ 

For a moment Robert MeCul- 
lagh hung his head. If Mr. 
Pousnett had not, in so many 
words, said he doubted the truth 
of Mr. Doyle’s statements, duly 
confirmed by his manager, his 
manner implied that he felt far 
from satisfied. 

‘People see with different eyes,’ 
he remarked suavely. ‘I should 
like to talk to your cousin my- 
self.’ 

Robert did not think it neces- 
sary to repeat this sentence; but 
Mr. Mostin knew very well it, or 
something very similar, had been 
uttered. 

‘Tll go and see your governor 
with pleasure, Bob,’ he remarked, 
after a pause, during which he 
had waited in vain for an answer. 
‘IT am quite sure he wants me to 
call. Shall I make an appoint- 
ment or take my chance? 

‘You would never think, Aif, 
surely of taking a situation in 
Pousnetts’ !’ exclaimed Robert, 
aghast. 
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‘What, the future partner ob- 
jects, does he? conjectured Mr. 
Mostin, laughing. ‘You don’t 
want a poor devil like me in the 
office to stand between your wor- 
shipful self and the wind of your 
nobility. Make your mind quite 
easy, old chap. ‘The salary could 
not be named which should in- 
duce me to take a berth in Pous- 
netts’ house with you as one of the 
firm. For the rest, should Truth 
and I ever have to try a wrestle 
over your perfections, I think I 
shall do my best to pitch her 
over before I am so candid about 
your shortcomings as you confess 
to have been about mine.’ 

‘I assure you, Alf—’ 

‘It is no use, Bob; your own 
mouth has damned you; I see 
now what the future partner_will 
be. God grant his pride may not 
meet with any very grievous fall ! 
Just for to-night, however, we 
will forget all that. Mix, mix, 
mix! Ifany amount of liquor can 
make you genial, drink! I vow 
and protest I think your father 
would, under the influence of this 
splendid spirit, form a more lively 
companion than his son.’ 

‘You are most unreasonable, 
Alf, expostulated Robert ; ‘you 
take offence when none was in- 
tended—you screw secrets out of 
me, and then are angry because I 
can’t tie people's tongues.’ 

* Nor your own.’ 

‘I did not say a word except 

what Mr. Pousnett wrung from 
me.’ 
‘I feel Iam contracting quite 
an affection for Mr. Pousnett,’ 
said Mr, Mostin, with forced en- 
thusiasm. ‘ Uponsecond thoughts, 
my dear cousin, I shall not leave 
this matter in your hands ; I shall 
appoint a time and place for the 
momentous interview myself.’ 

‘When it comes off, I hope 
you will ailow me to lend or buy 
you some new clothes.’ 
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‘Why? 

‘Because you have not the 
faintest idea of the effect your 
usual habiliments might produce.’ 

‘ Have you? 

* Yes, indeed, Alf ; I know how 
much externals are considered in 
our office. Why, the youngest 
clerk there—’ 

‘Dresses better than I do,’ 
finished Mr. Mostin, as his cousin 
paused. 

‘I did not mean to wound you ; 
but such is indeed the fact,’ said 
Mr. Robert McCullagh, with smug 
self-complacency. 

‘It will take down their self- 
esteem a peg then, perhaps, for 
once to see a man who does not 
care the sixteenth part of a far- 
thing for Pousnett, or his partners, 
or his clerks, or their clothes, or 
any single thing about the whole 
blessed concern,’ answered Mr. 
Mostin, using the word blessed 
in a manner which indicated that 
it was employed quite in a satiri- 
cal sense. 

* You are angry, Alf,’ exclaimed 
his cousin, looking at him in sur- 
prised alarm. 

Mr. Mostin burst out laughing, 
lifted the poker again, hammered 
another lump of coal, threw down 
the blackened and misshapen piece 
of iron, drained his tumbler, and 
then, jumping up, walked about 
the room for a few moments, re- 
marking good-humouredly, 

‘Well, perhaps I was, Bob; 
you see, you are such a snob!’ 
And he laughed again, but 
whether at his own thoughts or 
the disgusted expression on Ro- 
bert’s face, who could say ? 

‘What a lot of bosh we have 
been talking !’ he declared, as he 
resumed his chair, and laid his 
hand once again on the too con- 
venient decanter. ‘Spoiling our 
evening, getting very near to 
quarrelling, putting an affront on 
prime liquor by discussing knaves 
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and swells over it! Here’s good 
luck to you, Bob! May you soon 
have as many thousands as you 
have now hundreds a year, health 
to enjoy your fortune, and a pretty 
wife to— O, that reminds me !’ he 
broke off suddenly. ‘I've seen 
your young woman.’ 

‘My young woman! repeated 
Robert, in amazement. ‘Do you 
mean Effie? 

‘Effie—no ! was the scornful 
reply. ‘ You told me you would 
have nothing to do with her. I 
mean the vision of loveliness you 
told me you encountered one day 
in North-street.’ 

‘Do you really mean that, Alf? 
You are not jesting now? 

‘Jest! What should I jest 
about? asked his cousin. ‘ Really, 
she is a very sweet parcel of goods, 
Master Bob.’ 

‘I wish, Alf, you would not—’ 

‘Wish I would not what? 
Wish I would not tell you who 
she is, where she lives, or her 
name ? 

‘You know nothing about her.’ 

‘Don’t I? That’s all you know 
about me. I could impart some 
pieces of information you do not 
care to be told—give you hername ; 
where she lives, which wouldn’t 
interest you, of course ; who she 
is, and the errand that brought 
her into North-street—but I will 
not. As you have chosen to be 
nasty to me, Master Bob, I will 
be nasty to you.’ 

‘But, Alf, I was never nasty 
to you,’ 

*O, yes, you were; and your 
conscience tells you you were.’ 

‘Should you like to be in 
Pousnetts’ house ? 

‘No; not at all.’ 

‘Weli, then, I was not nasty 
to you.’ 

‘Meaning that you want to 
know all about the young woman.’ 

‘Meaning nothing; though I 
thought her the most beautiful 
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creature I ever saw in all my 
life.’ 

*Humph! said Mr. Mostin 
dubiously. ‘ However, she is not 
amiss. I have met with worse- 
looking girls. She is natural and 
unaffected and pleasant in her 
manners; in which last respect, 
Robert, she differs from you. She 
will be twenty-one in May; she 
is very poor, and she lives with 
her mamma at Old Ford.’ 

‘In the name of Heaven, Alf, 
how did you find out all this ? 

‘By using the brains Heaven 
gave me, Mr. McCullagh,’ was the 
sedate reply. 

‘But how did you use them? 
By what accident were you able 
to ascertain—’ 

‘It was not by an accident at 
all. An opportunity to learn 
something about the young lady 
came in my way, and I availed 
myself of it; why, I am sure I 
cannot tell, unless with some 
vague idea of pleasing you.’ 

* How good you always are to 
me, Alf! 

Mr. Mostin did not see fit to 
take any notice of this gush of 
feeling, so Robert proceeded dip- 
lomatically, 

‘You seem to have spoken to 
Miss What is her name? 

His cousin burst out laughing. 

‘You don’t trap me that way, 

sob,’ he said. ‘I will tell you 
all I know about her out of my 
own free will, but I am too old a 
bird to be caught unaware, spe- 
cially by a fledgling like you. 
The young lady is a Miss Lilands; 
Christian name, Jane; her mamma 
calls your fair, Janey. Her papa 
was an admiral, who, when he 
died, left his widow and only 
child but scantily provided for.’ 

‘Go on,’ entreated Robert. 

‘Go on !’ repeated Mr. Mostin. 
‘I am going on as fast as I can. 
Are you too impatient to let a fel- 
low draw his breath? Besides, 




















there is very little more to tell. 
They come from some place in the 
North, and are only living in Lon- 
don till Mrs. Lilands has won 
a great lawsuit old Napier is 
fighting for her.’ 

* But how did you contrive to 
hear all this? How were you able 
to get introduced to them? I 
know you can always manage to 
do almost impossible things, but 
it does seem to me most extra- 
ordinary that you should become 
in a moment, as one may say, 
hand and glove with total stran- 
gers.’ 
* And pray who said I was hand 
and glove with them?’ retorted 
Mr. Mostin. ‘Iam very sure I 
never did.’ 

‘You have spoken to them ; 
you know the ins and outs of 
their affairs.’ 

‘Of course I have spoken to 
them, and of course I know some- 
thing of their affairs ; just as you 
might have done, if you had éver 
thought of getting off that high 
horse you are so fond of riding, 
and talking to poor devils who 
are forced to go afoot. There is 
a young fellow in Napier’s office 
who seems to get whatever kicks 
may be going in that establish- 
ment ; at least, he has apparently 
to be there first in the morning, 
and to stay the last at night. He 
and I pass the time of day some- 
times, and occasionally I have 
given him an order for the theatre. 
Well, it so chanced that last Mon- 
day I saw your young woman 
coming out of Napier’s, and got a 
good look at her. She is really 
not amiss. I had not time then 
to run her to earth ; besides which 
I knew I could hear all about 
who she was, and the rest of it, 
from my friend. The same even- 
ing I ran against him just as he 
was locking up. “ Are you going 
down North-street?’ I asked. 
“No,” he said, with a naughty 
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expression old Napier would have 
had many remarks to make con- 
cerning had he heard it. “I am 
going up North-street, and across 
the square, and along Worship- 
street, and so to that blank blanked 
Old Ford.” “T'll go with you as 
far as W orship-street,” I remarked. 
“Have a cigar?’ So he hada 
cigar, and lit it—in fact, we both 
lit up; and when he began puf- 
fing in good earnest I remarked 
carelessly, “I saw a neat thing in 
petticoats leave your office to-day. 
Who is she?’ “ What sort of a 
thing?” he asked. “We have 
several things in petticoats, worse 
luck!” “Don’t you like the 
ladies?’ I suggested. “No, I 
can’t bear them in business.” This 
was exactly what that young Goth 
said. “Old or young, one woman 
can give more trouble than twenty 
men.” I saw it was no use going 
on in this way, so I went straight 
to the point. “The woman I 
refer to is young, and I may say 
attractive. She wears a sweetly- 
becoming black-straw bonnet, a 
black-silk dress, anda black-velvet 
mantle, both rather shabby. She 
is pleasant and winsome-looking, 
she has brown hair, and a colour 
in her cheeks like delicate rose- 
leaves.” “ And she is the plague 
of our lives,” interrupted Barnes 
—that is the name of the legal 
misogynist. “Atleast,” he added, 
“her mother is, It is all on her 
account I have now to trail off to 
Old Ford, instead of going to my 
uncle's, where there is the jolliest 
party imaginable.” ’ 

‘Well? asked Mr. McCullagh 
junior. 

‘Well, can’t you guess the 
rest ?’ 

‘You went with this young 
man, I suppose—’ 

‘Wrong, my son. I went in 
his place. I said, “I will take 
the deed, letter, parcel, or mes- 
sage. One way is as good to me 
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as another, for J am not bidden 
to any party ; indeed, the way to 
Old Ford is better than any other.” 
He hummed and hawed just a lit- 
tle, for old Napier is a hard old 
nail; but he knew me, and I 
promised to see him scot-free—to 
swear, if necessary, he had fallen 
down in a fit; and besides, he 
wanted to go to his uncle’s, and 
he did not want to go to Old 
Ford.’ 

‘ At all events, you went to Old 
Ford.’ 

‘How impatient you are!’ 
laughed Alf Mostin. ‘But you 
are right—I went to Old Ford. -I 
generally take a stroll somewhere 
at night, and Old Ford and your 
young woman suggested two ob- 
jects to my consideration. Good 
Heavens, what a hunt I had to 
find Acacia Cottage! However, 
at last, about half-past eight o’ th’ 
clock, I did find it ; a poor little 
place, with a garden in front sur- 
rounded by palings, and the gate 
locked ; no bell, no means of at- 
tracting attention.’ 

‘What did you do? asked Ro- 
bert, who certainly, in such case, 
would have retraced his steps. 

‘I got over the pajing and 
knocked. The door was answered 
on the chain by the very smallest 
servant I ever saw in a cap and 
apron ; and at the same moment 
I heard a shrill voice exclaim from 
the parlour, “ You have forgotten 
to lock that padlock again, Ruth.” 
In a breath Ruth answered she 
had not, and asked me, with a 
scared face, what I pleased to 
want. I said I had a letter from 
Mr. Napier. Having received 
which message, the small damsel 
shut the door in my face and re- 
tired. After a short pause she 
returned, and asked me for the 
letter. I declined to deliver it, 
except to Mrs. Lilands. The child 
closed the door again, and retired 
once more. After a still longer 


pause, I heard a different footfall 
cross the hall, the chain was re- 
moved, the door opened quite 
wide ; candle in hand, your fair 
scrutinised me doubtfully. ‘ Are 
you from Mr. Napier ?” she asked. 
“ T have a letter from him,” I said, 
removing my hat. “ Miss Lilands, 
I presume.” ‘“‘ Yes,” she answer- 
ed; “ pray come in.” 

‘It is a very poor house they 
occupy, Bob, very poorly fur- 
nished ; and yet the moment I 
crossed the threshold I felt I had 
fallen amongst gentlefolk. She 
is simply charming. For aught 
she knew, I might have been the 
least-considered clerk in Napier’s, 
hitherto hidden from her sight, 
yet her manner was perfection. “I 
am so sorry you should have been 
kept waiting,” she said; “ but 
mamma is not strong, and feels 
nervous about callers after dark.” 
She would, in her infinite cour- 
tesy, have given place for me to 
enter the parlour first, but I gave 
her precedence. Before she took 
it, she turned and smiled plea- 
santly. ‘ Mamma,” she said, ad- 
dressing a most gruesome-looking 
individual seated in the only arm- 
chair the room afforded, “ this 
gentleman has come from Mr, 
Napier; you need not have been 
uneasy.” “But what a time of 
night !” said the old lady. You 
won't find her a charming mother- 
in-law, Bob.’ 

‘I wish you would not, Alf—’ 

‘O, indeed! After taking all 
that trouble on your behalf !’ 

And Mr. Alf Mostin mixed for 
himself again, and after doing so 
looked straight into the fire. 

‘I wish you would go on with 
your narrative, Alf,’ said Robert, 
after a pause, 

‘And a few minutes ago you 
wished I would not,’ answered his 
cousin. ‘If I go on with it,’ he 
added, speaking very gravely, ‘I 
shall have to say things you won't 
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like. They are people not in our 
ve. You know I hold with 
tephenson that all men are alike ; 
or, at all events, many men might 
be alike if they pleased. But the 
same doctrine won’t wash with 
women. Now these women—the 
one disagreeable, and the other 
agreeable—are quite unlike any- 
thing in our set.’ 

‘Speak for yourself,’ thought 
Mr. Robert McCullagh, mindful 
of Portman-square ; but he wisely 
refrained from speech. 

‘They are very poor; but the 
mother, at any rate, is as proud 
as Lucifer, and I should say she 
would as soon think of her daugh- 
ter marrying a sweep as either of 
us.’ 

‘ Either of us [ once again con- 
sidered his cousin’scornfully. 

‘ From what Mrs. Lilands said,’ 
went on Mr. Mostin, ‘I gather 
that if they win their case—and 
I do not think old Napier would 
have taken it up hal the chances 
of success not been very good in- 
deed—missy will be an heiress ; 
but whether she is poor or rich, I 
should not like to be the man 
who should ask Mrs. Lilands for 
her hand. I thought about it all 
sitting in that little room, while 
the mamma meandered on con- 
cerning the lawsuit, and said how 
slow Mr. Napier was, and how 
wearisome she found it having to 
do with a man who wanted facts 
repeated to him over and over 
and overagain. “ Heseems to me 
to have no grasp of intellect,” she 
observed at last, and then paused 
forareply. “I have never spoken 
to Mr. Napier in my life,” I an- 
swered. “* What !” she exclaimed; 
“and you in his employment!” 
“O no,” I said ; “ I am not in his 
employment, although I happen 
to bring a letter from him.” 
“ Not one of his clerks !” with in- 
creasing amazement. You know 
my principle, Bob, that I make it 
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a point of conscience never to tell 
a lie when truth will serve the 
purpose ; so I was at some trouble 
to explain I had offices in the 
same house, and as it was difficult 
for Mr. Napier’s clerk to deliver 
the letter that evening, I had 
undertaken the duty of doing so. 
**T shall certainly write to Mr. 
Napier on the subject,” said the 
old lady indignantly. “QO mam- 
ma,” cried her daughter, “ when 
this gentleman has been so very 
kind as to take the trouble of 
coming all this way?’ I thanked 
Miss Lilands only by a look, for 
I wanted to answer her stern 
parent without delay. ‘“ 1 do not 
think you will, ma’am,” I said: 
“in the first place, because I am 
sure it would be but a poor satis- 
faction to get a clerk into trouble ; 
and in the next, I have brought 
the package as quickly and safely 
as any one could, The young man 
to whose care it was intrusted 
wanted to go to a party at his 
uncle’s, which would have been 
impossible had I not offered to 
be his deputy.” “ It was exceed- 
ingly good of you, I am sure,” 
cried the young lady; but Mrs. 
Lilands murmured a remark to 
the effect that “ business was 
business.” “ And pleasure is plea- 
sure,” I ventured to add, at which 
obvious truism her daughter 
laughed pleasantly. “1 assure 
you the clerk in question is not 
so overburdened with invitations, 
he can afford to decline the few 
which do come in his way,” I 
went on. “So far as I can see, 
Mr. Napier keeps the noses of his 
employés pretty well to the grind- 
stone.”’ 

‘What a thing to say! ob- 
served Robert, shocked. 

‘She did not seem to mind. 
She appears to me to care for 
nothing except what concerns the 
great suit. She said she did not 
desire to injure any one in a de- 
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pendent position, and that she 
would overlook the fault of which 
she still considered the young man 
had been guilty. “An important 
letter,” she remarked, “‘ ought to 
be delivered by an accredited 
agent. Mr. Napier also wishes a 
reply to be sent by his messenger. 
It is really very awkward.” I 
told her I would take her reply 
safely, whether verbal or written. 
“ But I shall have to detain you 
whileI write,” she said;and though, 
as a rule, I regretted my time was 
not valuable, I felt happy at last 
to be able to state the fact. “Can 
I answer Mr. Napier's letter for 
you, mamma?” asked herdaughter, 
seeing her mother took not the 
smallest notice of my civil speech. 
“ No, I must write myself ;” and, 
having made this reply, she rose 
and left the room.’ 

* And did Miss Lilands remain 
with you? 

‘Miss Lilands remained with 
me. She said apologetically her 
mamma was so anxious about the 
lawsuit, she sometimes seemed a 
little irritable ; but it was only 
manner. I declared I was quite 
sure of that. When one has to 
tell a fib, it is best to tell it 
heartily. “And it és trying,” 
went on the girl wearily. “TI 
often wish poor mamma had 
never thought it her duty to go to 
law. Mr. Napier does seem so 
slow.” “ Lawyers are proverbially 
slow,” I answered ; and then I 
ventured to ask if the stake at 
issue were large. ‘“ It seems large 
to us,” she said—* forty or fifty 
thousand pounds, I believe. I 
suppose,” she added wistfully, 
** Mr. Napier is very clever?” “I 
suppose so,” I agreed. “ At any 
rate, I have always heard him 
spoken of as very safe.” “ What 
do you mean by safe?” she asked. 
“That he is not speculative ; that 
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he won't go into a thing he thinks 
doubtful.” “Then he must be 
very sure of this.” “There can 
be little doubt of that,” I re- 
plied. ; 

‘We did not talk any more 
about Mr. Napier or the lawsuit ; 
indeed, we had not long to talk 
on any subject ; for Mrs. Lilands 
shortly afterwards appeared, bear- 
ing an envelope, which she de- 
livered to me with great empresse- 
ment. “TI have no resource, sir, 
save to give you this trouble,” she 
said. “Ican only hope the next 
time Mr. Napier intrusts a mes- 
sage to his clerk, the young man 
may see fit to deliver it in person.” 
I did not take any notice of this 
back-handed blow at what she 
evidently considered my officious- 
ness, but assured her it had given 
me great pleasure to be of the 
slightest service ; and added, “I 
only wish it might fall to my lot 
to bring you intelligence of the 
successful termination of your 
suit.” Thank you,” she said 
stiffly ; “but when that event 
happens, I should imagine Mr. 
Napier would bring me intelligence 
of it himself.” Having dealt me 
which final slap in the face, she 
called Ruth to open the door and 
unlock the gate, and bowed me 
out with a look that implied, “I 
shall be very glad to see the last 
of you.” Miss Lilands’ smile, how- 
ever, comforted me. Without 
the memory of it, I should have 
felt very small indeed as I trudged 
back to the City.’ 

* How I wish I had a little of 
your impudence !’ said Robert re- 
flectively, after a moment’s silence. 

Mr. Mostin looked at him with 
a comical expression, but made 
no reply. He had helped him to 
mount the ladder, and already he 
was experiencing the fate of those 
who stay below. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘No, my dear, the dress is not 
becoming; but then it has, so to 
speak, been hallowed by the asso- 
clations of centuries.’ 

As Mrs. Vanderpont spoke, she 
turned with some difficulty upon 
her chair, readjusted her double 
eyeglass upon her autocratic-look- 
ing nose, and again carefully sur- 
veyed the dress in question. The 
dress was occupied— uncomfort- 
ably occupied—by a little boy 
abouteleven years old. It certainly 
might have been, as Mrs. Vandér- 
pont remarked, hallowed by the 
associations of centuries, and to 
any one with an idealistic cast of 
mind, and a turn for medieval 
customs and costumes, would, no 
doubt, have proved interesting ; 
but little boys of ten years old 
are not generally interested in 
these matters, and the long stiff 
cloth coat, gathered up in pleats 
round the waist, the leathern 
strap and buckle, the yellow 
breeches, the worsted stockings, 
the high-lows, and the starched 
muslin appendages, did no more, 
I am afraid, for the development 
of antiquarian tastes in Master 
Freddy Berlynvoole than they 
did for his comfort or personal 
appearance. 

‘He does not appear to me to 
be quite at his ease,’ exclaimed 
the lady addressed, leaning for- 
ward for a closer inspection. 

*O, he will get used to them. 
It is surprising how soon we man- 
age to do without many of the 
appliances of modern civilisation.’ 

The converse of this proposition 
hardly held good in the case of 


Mrs. Vanderpont—that is to say, 
if the present style of female dress 
is to be considered an appliance 
of modern civilisation. To the 
untrained eye Mrs. Vanderpont’s 
figure—if it was her figure—ap- 
peared to be almost too well ac- 
centuated for a woman of—well, 
say twelve stone: ladies so sel- 
dom weigh any more. 

‘Do the clothes hurt you, 
Freddy? asked the lady kindly, 
who had remarked doubtfully 
about his ease. 

‘Not much, mamma,’ said 
Freddy stoutly. ‘The coat dag- 
gles about my legs, and the shoes 
slip off, and the collar cuts me, 
and the breeches are hard, and 
my nose is always running; but 
the other boys say I shall soon 
get used to it.’ 

‘ Of course, of course,’ said Mrs. 
Vanderpont, in a resigned tone. 
‘There is nothing in the world, 
Freddy, that we cannot get used 
to with patience and persever- 
ance.’ 

‘Well, you can get some lun- 
cheon, Freddy,’ said his mamma. 

Freddy slid off his chair, pulled 
it to the table, and devoted him- 
self to the luncheon with the hap- 
py forgetfulness of hungry child- 
hood with something nice to eat. 

‘Really, upon reflection, I am 
almost sorry I induced Edward 
to get the presentation. It was a 
most difficult matter. He looks 
awfully like a charity boy.’ 

* Hush, my dear! for Heaven's 
sake, be careful! Don’t let such 
a remark as that reach the child’s 
ears. It might lower his sense 
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of self-respect and ruin his future 
prospects. We cannot be too 
careful in our treatment of youth.’ 

And Mrs. Vanderpont, whose 
treatment of youth had been 
strictly confined to that of her 
own, and who had certainly done 
full justice to it, allowed herself 
to subside into her easy-chair with 
many a creak. 

‘You know,’ went on Freddy's 
mamma, ‘family expenses nowa- 
days are something shocking. It 
is quite impossible to present a 
decent exterior to the world, with- 
out the most anxious supervision 
and managemeut, upon anything 
like the amount of Edward’s in- 
come. What with the girls, who 
must be dressed, and whose music 
and singing cannot be neglected, 
and the two eldest boys, who, of 
course, have no reasonable chance 
of success in life unless the foun- 
dation is laid at a school whose 
associations are unexceptionable 
—really, one’s life at times be- 
comes almost a burden. Ofcourse 
great sacrifices must be made for 
one’s children, and Edward and 
myself are quite prepared to make 
them, and do make them. He 
has given up his club, and I have 
given Hannah notice, and am 
having my own dresses made—it is 
out of the question with the girls 
—at Mapleson’s instead of Madame 
Fenelotte’s, and yet we don’t 
make the two ends meet. I wish 
to goodness Edward was the kind 
of man to increase his income 
with his expenses. It is such a 
boon when a man does that. I 
cannot help thinking that, with 
additional energy, a man of his 
undoubted ability might do it. 
He talks of taking the boys from 
school, and giving up the idea of 
Walter going to college; but I 
cannot submit to that without a 
struggle, for Walter is a boy who 
would do such credit to a com- 
plete education. He also sug- 
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gested a couple of junior clerk- 
ships, which would at once furnish 
them with something to do and 
a hundred a year; or gather up 
our resources and place them with 
an engineer or architect, or some 
other trade or profession where a 
living could be realised without 
waiting too long for it; but I 
cannot bring myself to the notion 
of cutting short their prospective 
careers in this way. 

‘I should not so much mind, 
perhaps, in the case of George, 
who, although a dear good boy, 
has not much style, and is, I am 
afraid, rather bad form ; but with 
Walter it is altogether out of the 
question. I partly intimated this 
to Edward, but he would not 
listen to it. He is certainly some- ° 
what narrow-minded and preju- 
diced in his views with regard to 
the probable advantages to be 
derived from social connections 
and associations. I cannot make 
him understand that a boy of 
Walter’s exceptional capacity, ap- 
pearance, and address would be 
absolutely thrown away in a City 
counting-house, while at the Bar 
and in society he might build up 
a reputation and a fortune which 
—which would found a family. 
No, Edward unfortunately has no 
ambition, 

‘ Then there are the girls. He 
says they certainly ought to be 
doing something towards an in- 
dependent existence. Of course he 
can’t define what that something 
is to be, beyond talking vaguely 
of board-school teaching—pre- 
posterous! and painting on pottery 
—ridiculous ! and he doesn’t fa- 
vour me with any reply as to the 
probability of these occupations 
utterly ruining the chances of 
their ultimate and final settle- 
ment in life. I have pointed out 
to him the case of young Jones, 
who has a decided tendency for 
the society of Amelia, and whose 





























movements being entirely at his 
own disposal, comes at all sorts 
of times to see her, and expects to 
see her. I have pointed out to 
him that the affair has reached 
that critical stage when a young 
man’s susceptibilities, particularly 
a young man like Jones, are ex- 
tremely sensitive. I have every 
hope of this matter being brought 
to a successful issue ; but I am as 
certain as that I am sitting here, 
that any interference with it 
brought about by the suggested 
absence of Amelia would be fatal, 
absolutely fatal. Besides, what 
would the Joneses—people of al- 
most unlimited means—think of a 
family of which any one of its 
female members had been forced 
to seek employment ? 

‘Some husbands see all these 
things at once, and I cannot help 
thinking that the social manage- 
ment of a family with any pre- 
tensions to move in decent society 
should be left very much in the 
hands ofthe woman. Her action 
must, of course, be regulated more 
or less by her husband’s means ; 
but as it is her duty to seek the 
advancement and prosperity of 
those nearest and dearest to her, 
it is alsohis duty— plainly his duty 
—to lose no chance and spare no 
exertion for the purpose of in- 
creasing those means, so that the 
exigencies of the situation may 
be met and dealt with.’ 

This was Mrs. Berlynvoole’s 
peroration. Of course she had 
not got through the whole of the 
above statement and indictment 
without an occasional interruption 
from Mrs. Vanderpont, which 
generally took the form of a 
grunt. Distinct articulation was 
difficult with that lady when in a 
recumbent position. 

But her friend had got upon a 
subject which aroused all Mrs. 
Vanderpont’s sympathies. 

* You are quite right, my dear,’ 
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she said, creaking dreadfully as 
she got up. ‘You are quite 
right. There is a decided want 
of energy amongst the men of the 
present day. Young and old, 
married and single, they are all 
alike. The married men never 
seem to understand the difficulties 
their wives labour under, and 
positively give them no assistance 
whatever in dealing with them ; 
and as to the single men, they 
don’t seem to have energy enough 
now to get married. It is really 
lamentable to see the number of 
eligible girls left to their own re- 
sources and that of their friends. 
My own theory is that there is a 
great deal too much self-indul- 
gence amongst men, and that the 
young ones follow the example of 
their elders. I have had occa- 
sion to go into the City several 
times lately—some of the shops 
there are really well worth a visit 
—and to see the crowds of men 
leaving business with their bits of 
fish and their cigars and cigarettes 
at four and five o'clock in the 
afternoon was simply astounding. 
I cannot help thinking that if 
many of them had taken an early 
dinner in the City, and devoted 
the afternoon and evening to their 
business, it would have been the 
better for their families.’ 

‘ Well, Edward works hard. I 
must certainly give him credit for 
that—too hard, I often think ; 
but he does not appear to me to 
see his way to his own advance- 
ment with sufficient clearness. I 
am afraid he is a plodder, and I 
am certain his peculiarities stand 
in his way. I had the greatest 
possible difficulty in getting him 
to interest himself on the part of 
Freddy.’ 

* You must rouse him, my dear, 
you must rouse him. If once you 
allow a man to fall into the be- 
lief that he is doing, or has done, 
enough for his family, and that it 
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is time they did something for 
themselves, you are practically 
giving him an excuse for idleness. 
When Vanderpont was alive I 
have known him stop at his place 
of business for weeks together. 
He had a small bedroom fitted at 
the top of the house. And it is 
certainly due to his unwearied at- 
tention to business I owe my pre- 
sent comfortable position. It was 
a great consolation to him in his 
last moments.’ 

I am afraid Mrs. Vanderpont 
was not in full possession of all 
the facts. 

‘Well, my dear, has Freddy 
done? We mustn’t forget our 
drive. Will you ring the bell for 
Monteith? I want to give him 
some directions as to stopping. 
It is such a nuisance en route.’ 

Monteith was Mrs. Vanderpont’s 
page. His real name was Mut- 
ton; but of course Mutton was 
out of the question with Mrs. 
Vanderpont, and she had re- 
christened him. I believe that 
in the social stratum to which 
Mrs. Vanderpont belonged pages 
have gradually gone out of use, 
and a good thing too; but Mrs. 
Vanderpont had kept a page for 
twenty years, and was determined 
not to give upthe nearest approach 
to a liveried establishment of 
which her circumstances admitted. 
Mutton—I beg his pardon, Mon- 
teith—appeared, received his in- 
structions for the coachman, and 
was told to see Freddy safely on 
the front seat of the carriage after 
his face and hands had been 
washed and his hair combed. 

Monteith, who was a very 
strange and old-looking boy, with 
a very large head and that abnor- 
mal development of knuckle and 
finger which is generally asso- 
ciated with chalky gout, went up 
to Freddy with some familiarity. 
He evidently thought he might 
unbend in the society of such a 
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suit of clothes. As they were 
leaving the room together he made 
some remark of a jocular kind to 
Freddy sotto voce which caught 
the ears of Mrs. Vanderpont. 

‘Monteith’ she exclaimed. 
‘ Monteith, what was that? Will 
you be good enough to under- 
stand that the son of one of my 
friends is not to be spoken to in 
that familiar manner by one of 
my servants? Don’t let me have 
to remind you of this again.’ 

‘Tam afraid it was the clothes,’ 
said Freddy’s mamma, as they left 
the room. 

* Nonsense, my love; you are 
too susceptible upon that point. 
It is a pity, perhaps, they don’t 
change the dress. It is almost 
time they did, and I have no 
doubt that if a proper amount of 
pressure was brought to bear, they 
would. I am sure it would be 
much better if the agitators for 
City reform dealt with a matter 
like that, instead of wasting their 
time in trying to stop City din- 
ners,’ 

The ladies prepared themselves 
for their drive. Freddy, who 
looked longingly at the box-seat, 
has been stowed away in the 
smallest possible compass. Mrs. 
Vanderpont, with considerable 
exertion on her own part, and a 
great deal more upon the part of 
Monteith, has succeeded in dis- 
tributing herself as nearly as 
possible over the vehicle’s centre 
of gravity, in order to equalise 
the pressure on the springs. 

‘Il have my doubts of that 
coachman, my dear, she said, 
after they had started and she 
had recovered the use of her voice. 
‘I have my doubts of that coach- 
man. I am afraid he drinks,’ 

Mrs. Varderpont jobbed her 
carriage, including the coachman, 
and the jobmaster, who had about 
a couple of dozen men in his 
employ, had tried her with all of 























them ; and still, as he remarked, 
‘she was not happy;’ or, as she 
remarked, ‘ by no means satisfied.’ 
In the first place, their clothes 
never fitted them, their hats were 
always brown with stress of 
weather, and their boots baggy 
and disreputable. When she had 
exhausted the clothes, she began 
upon the men. ‘The face of one 
was ‘repulsive,’ another ‘bloated,’ 
and another had a ‘ constant leer.’ 
The jobmaster at last tried the 
happy thought of driving her him- 
self, but as he refused to wear 
any decided livery he was re- 
quested not to do it again. Mrs. 
Vanderpont was certainly a lady 
difficult to please. 

They stopped at several places, 
and the process of getting his 
mistress in and out of the carriage 
—particularly in—reduced Men- 
teith to such a state of disregard 
for appearances that he undid 
about two dozen of the buttons 
with which he was ornamented, 
and presented himself in that dis- 
hevelled condition before her. 

* How dare you, sir, show your- 
self in that disgraceful state ! 
Look at your tunic!’ 

‘It’s so tight, and it’s so hot,’ 
pleaded Monteith. 

‘Tight and hot? Do you sup- 
pose no one else is tight and hot? 
Go, and button your tunic up di- 
rectly. Coachman—Park.’ 

The Park was at its loveliest, 
and the beautiful Drive, bordered 
with acres of artistically arranged 
flowers, choice shrubs, and well- 
dressed men and women, was a 
sight indeed. Little Freddy, the 
best part of whose life for some 
time toe come has to be passed in- 
side the great mass of brick and 
stone shut in by the busy streets, 
enjoyed it all to the utmost ex- 
tent of his limited physical ability. 
I am afraid the beauties of nature 
and art are not satisfying to boys 
without the unrestricted use of 
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their limbs. Freddy would have 
so liked to have got out and gone 
through a little acrobatic perform- 
ance on one of the iron rails. 
The ladies nodded and smiled at 
those they knew amongst the 
crowd, and, at a signal from a 
portly-looking gentleman with a 
stupendous white waistcoat and a 
hat to match, the suspected coach- 
man pulled up close to the rails, 

‘Gravelwitch, my dear,’ whis- 
pered Mrs. Vanderpont, ‘ member 
for Qouits; great pickle man. 
Immensely rich widower.’ 

Mrs. Berlynvoole was intro- 
duced ; the weather, the Park, and 
the condition of things in general 
discussed and summed up; Freddy 
was patted on the head, and told 
he must make haste and become 
a Grecian ; and Mr, Gravelwitch 
took off his hat and waddied— 
there is no other word for it— 
away. 

The horse’s head was turned 
Citywards, for Freddy’s holiday 
was nearly over. As the streets 
grew narrower, the little chap got 
closer to his mother. His hand 
crept into her lap, and was held 
there warm and fast. The bare 
head, with its closely-cut crop of 
silken hair, nestled amongst the 
rich trimmings of her mantle, and 
the clear, bright, sweet-looking 
eyes were every now and then 
full of tears. But Freddy was 
what schoolboys nowadays call 4 
‘right un,’ and he. managed to 
dispose of the tears somehow or 
other without having recourse to 
their natural outlet. The streets 
narrow, and the great and gloomy 
building, the last scene of all to 
so many crime and sorrow laden 
men and women, looms upon the 
fresh young sight looking out— 
with its sorrow, too—upon the 
threshold of life. His mother put 
her arm gently round him. This 
nearly did for poor Freddy, and 
two particularly large tears, which 
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had been a long time coming up 
or down, slid over the long fringe 
of eyelash, and rolled down his 
cheeks. 

Mrs. Vanderpont’s double eye- 
glass was upon him in a moment. 
She had, as she phrased it, a dis- 
tinct horror of scenes; and, in 
fact, if the expressed opinion of 
some intimate friends—some in- 
timate friends are such charitable 
observers !—was worth anything, 
disliked any kind of emotion at 
all liable to interfere with the 
preparation of the mind and body 
for the enjoyment of dinner or 
the process of digestion after- 
wards, and this, they said, barring 
sleep, decoration, and of course 
devotion, covered nearly the whole 
of Mrs. Vanderpont’s time. 

‘Now, Freddy, be a man, you 
know, and don’t distress your 
mother. Laura, I wouldn’t en- 
courage that kind of thing, if I 
were you.’ 

And Mrs. Vanderpont, fearing 
the worst, and reflecting that it 
would be better for the carriage 
to stop short of the well-worn 
gates, instructed the coachman to 
pull up. 

Freddy’s arms were round his 
mother’s neck in a moment, a kiss 
on each cheek, and he jumped 
out of the carriage, waved his 
hand, and vanished. When he 
got inside the school precincts his 
manhood, or his babyhood, held 
together so resolutely for the last 


quarter of an hour, broke down 
altogether, and he blubbered out- 
right. 

Our pity need not follow him 
too far. When boys are substan- 
tially, at any rate, clothed, well 
fed, and lodged, they are generally 
‘sufficient for themselves.’ Freddy 
was a good sound boy, and will 
doubtless grow into a bright and 
honest man. He might, perhaps, 
have been over young to leave the 
tender care and watchfulness of 
home; butthen Necessity, thegrim 
conqueror who keeps so many of 
us chained to bis chariot-wheels, 
had spoken. Necessity? Ay, there 
is no harder taskmaster than the 
necessity we make ourselves out- 
side of our daily wants, our daily 
bread—the trespasser who ravages 
so often the best part of our lives, 
and mocks at all our efforts to 
stop his wasteful progress. 

‘He didn’t thank us for the 
drive,’ wheezed Mrs. Vanderpont, 
putting the personal pronoun in 
the plural for the sake of appear- 
ances. ‘ Boys grow more careless 
in their manners every day.’ 

Mrs, Berlynvoole made a depre- 
catory gesture, and pulled her 
veil down sharply. She was cry- 
ing too. Let her be thankful for 
it. It would have been hard, 
indeed, if the tears shed at the 
first great portal on the journey 
of that young life had fallen upon 
the one side only. 


F. H, 
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Tae Times, reviewing the other 
day the musical prospects of 1881, 
said : ‘ Mr. Charles Hallé will fol- 
low up the success of Berlioz’s 
Faust by producing the same 
master’s Enfunce du Christ. It 
is a further curious fact that in the 
programmes of most, if not all, of 
these entertainments the name of 
Berlioz will play a prominent 
part. The reaction which has set 
in in favour of that great master 
among his own countrymen has 
found an echo in this country, and 
to all appearances we are going to 
have a Berlioz season. It is satis- 
factory to see that in this respect 
also the Philharmonic Society. is 
en rapport with the spirit of the 
times. The first concert intro- 
duced Berlioz’s overture Waverley; 
at the second the French master’s 
dramatic symphony, Roméo et 
Juliette, by some considered his 
masterpiece, has been performed. 
Parts of this work were given in 
1852, at the New Philharmonic 
Concerts, under the composer's 
own direction ; but it has never 
been heard in its entirety in Eng- 
land.’ 

In his exceedingly curious 
Mémoires Berlioz himself says: 
‘I must mind not to forget the 
Strasbourg festival, where I was 
invited to direct the execution of 
LT’ Enfance du Christ. They had 
built an immense hall], holding 
six thousand persons. There were 
five hundred performers. This 
oratorio, almost entirely written 
in a sweet and tender style, seemed 
hardly likely to make itself heard 
in such a vast locality. To my 
very great surprise, so attentive 


were the audience that it pro 
duced a deep emotion ; and the 
concluding chorus, “ O mon me,” 
without accompaniment, drew 
tears not a few. O, how delighted 
I feel when I behold my auditors 
shed tears! This chorus is far from 
producing an equal effect at Paris, 
where, by the way, it is always 
badly executed. I learn that 
during the last twelvemonth seve- 
ral of my compositions have been 
produced in America, Russia, and 
Germany. So much the better. 
Decidedly my musical career would 
eventually turn out charming if I 
could only live a hundred and 
forty years.’ 

Poor, excitable, misunderstood 
musician! With a much shorter 
measure of longevity he might 
have survived to witness the pre- 
sent admiration of his works ; but 
such was not his destiny or his 
luck. Now and then he received 
in foreign countries, at irregular 
intervals, bright flashes of ap- 
proval, like summer lightning, 
after extraordinary struggles to 
obtain a hearing; but at home, 
in Paris, those fitful gleams of 
hope were obscured by long 
periods of dreary indifference. For 
some time he was best known 
there as a sort of musical cobbler, 
giving lessons, or writing /feuille- 
tons, to live, when not otherwise 
occupied—a journeyman tailor, 
mainly employed to make second- 
hand lyrical clothes fit a new set 
of wearers. 

For instance, M. Pillet, manager 
of the Opera, thought good to put 
the Freyschiitz on his stage. Now 
the Paris Opera has its rules and 
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regulations laid down on the 
system of the Medes and Persians. 
First, all the grand vocal displays 
must be connected, not by spoken 
dialogue, but by recitative. Second- 
ly, somewhere or otherin the course 
of the piece a ballet must be in- 
troduced ; there is no escaping it. 
But in all the versions or hashes 
of Freyschiitz hitherto current, 
there had been neither one nor 
the other. Berlioz was commis- 
sioned to supply them. For the 
recitatives he had little difficulty 
in following the bent of Weber's 
inspiration. For the ballet he 
had too much reverence for the 
master to interpolate what might 
be incongruous music. Pillet 
wanted him to introduce the ball- 
scene of his own Symphonie fan- 
tastique and the féte of Roméo et 
Juliette. He flatly refused. Then 
they took some dance-music from 
Oberon and Preciosa, which, after 
a few representations, was dis- 
carded. Finally they fell back 
on Weber’s charming pianoforte 
lesson, the ‘ Invitation to Waltz,’ 
which Berlioz orchestrated in a 
way that left nothing to be de-. 
sired. In this form, with the in- 
cantation scene sadly mutilated, 
to gain more time for what might 
follow, the Freyschiitz was pro- 
duced at the old, much-regretted, 
burnt-down opera-house, as a 
lever de rideau to some ballet 
pure and simple of supposed real 
importance—‘ aux plus misérables 
ballets,’ Berlioz says. It still 
serves that subordinate purpose. 
In the Freyschiitz then so given 
the dancing vouchsafed was— 
well, nothing particular; all the 
choregraphic stars were reserving 
their strength for the subsequent 
show-off. Peasant-dancers in the 
heart of the Black Forest were 
costumed in Highland kilts made 
of Paris plaids. Certainly no 
Scotch clan would have owned 
them as cousins. The eye was 


not greatly gratified, but the ear 
was spellbound by L’/nvitation 
a la Valse as rendered by the 
orchestra. For a considerable 
time Berlioz was better known 
to the general public by that 
piece of ‘ job-work’ than by any- 
thing else he had done. 

Hector Berlioz was born at La 
Céte Saint-André, a very small 
French town in the Department 
de l’Isére, between Vienne, Gre- 
noble, and Lyons, on the 11th of 
December 1803. If, therefore, it 
had so been written, he might 
quite possibly have lived to rejoice 
at the promotion of his works 
from the depths of neglect and 
contempt to the brilliant eminence 
of acknowledged chefs-d’ceuvre. 
His birthplace, as its name signi- 
fies, is built on a hill-side, over- 
looking a luxuriant plain, with a 
horizon bounded by the snow-clad 
Alps, thus possessing quite enough 
sunshine and picturesque scenery 
to excite a naturally warm imagi- 
nation. He was brought up in 
the Roman Catholic faith, which 
he thinks a most attractive re- 
ligion so long as it does not 
burn heretics alive. For seven 
whole years it was his sole delight. 
Regularly he went to confession 
to whisper, ‘Mon pére, I have 
done nothing at all.’ To which 
the worthy director of his con- 
science replied, ‘ My son, i faut 
continuer, you cannot do better 
than go on in the same way.’ Since 
that time, he tells us, the Roman 
ritual and he had long parted 
company. Nevertheless, healways 
looked back upon it with the 
affectionate remembrance of an 
early friend. This avowal, by the 
way, decides the question whether 
the Enfance du Christ had its 
origin in deep-seated religious 
fervour or the mere imaginative 
outcome of an artistic mind. 

Louis Berlioz, his father, was a 
medical man of considerable re- 














= as a country practitioner. 
aturally he wished his son to 
be medical too, and sent him to 
Paris with that intent. But the 
lad did not take to anatomical 
skeletons; he preferred bones 
clothed with flesh and blood, 
especially when able to play and 
sing ; for they had had nice little 
quartett and quintett parties at 
home. They had induced a 
music-master to leave Lyons and 
settle amongst them to musicalise 
the natives a little, which gave 
them another violin. Hector, for 
his share, took two lessons a day. 
From a learner and a listener he 
grew intoa composer. He wrote 
a sort of pot-pourri in six parts 
on Italian themes, followed by 
two quintetts and a quatuor. He 
was then twelve and a half years 
old. ‘Strange was the mistake,’ 
he exclaims, ‘ of the biographers, 
who state that at twenty I did 
not know my notes.’ The quin- 
tetts were afterwards consigned 
to the flames; but one phrase, 
approved by his father, with the 
words, ‘Ah, this is music,’ re- 
turned to his memory, and was 
incorporated in his first orchestral 
composition at Paris. 

As an instrumental performer, 
Berlioz early became a proficient 
on the flageolet, the flute, and 
the guitar, not to mention the 
drum. The piano he never prac- 
tised. It would have been useful 
to him on many occasions ; but, 
also, the want of it helped. him 
to avoid the innumerable plati- 
tudes which constantly spring 
from its use by composers. Con- 
sequently all his works were 
written in silence, with no other 
instrumental aid than that of 
pen, ink, and paper. In this way 
he was never led astray by the 
seduction which the piano’s mere 
sonority and harmony often give 
to vulgar efforts. 

His ruling passions were music 
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and travelling, especially into dis- 
tant regions; and the two pro- 
pensities helped each other. His 
wandering mania was partially 
gratified by the journeys he had 
to take as composer, leader, and 
orchestral drill-master. His father 
said of him, ‘ Hector knows the 
name of every one of the Sand- 
wich Islands, the Moluccas, and 
the Philippines; he has Torres 
Strait, Java, and Borneo by heart ; 
but he does not know how many 
departments there are in France.’ 
And to get him to learn the 
various component parts of the 
human frame, as expounded in 
Munro’s enormous Treatise on 
Osteology by means of numerous 
full-sized illustrations, the anxi- 
ous parent bribed him by the 
promise of a magnificent flute 
from Lyons fitted with all the 
newest keys. Berlioz records 
with a touch of pride that his 
own son, at a very early age, 
manifested the same migratory 
instincts, and decided to choose 
a sailor's life before he had even 
seen the sea, somewhat in the 
way that a Chinaman marries 
without having had a glimpse of 
his intended bride. 

His chequered existence, after 
the choice of a profession was 
definitely made, resulting “in 
estrangement from his family, 
would fill—as, indeed, it does fill 
—a volume, and that a big one. 
It was a stormy, troubled, restless 
life, which few, one would think, 
would like to lead—a constant 
alternation of mental fever fits and 
weeping despondency. Limited 
@space compels us to hasten at 
once to what, in most men’s lives, 
is the turning-point—his mar- 
riage. 
Shakespeare went to Paris by 
proxy ; his representatives were 
handsome Mr. Abbot’s Hamlet 
and plump Miss Smithson’s Ophe- 
lia. Our elder readers may re- 
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member that the first was an 
excellent well-bred walking gen- 
tleman, the second a pleasing 
Trish actress of no great preten- 
tions or fame in any line of parts. 
The romantic school of literature, 
then new in France, patronised 
Shakespeare. ‘The Parisian public 
applauded the strangers, with the 
ecnviction that they were tragic 
stars. Berlioz was present at the 
first representation of Hamlet at 
the Odcon, and at once conceived 
for Henriette Smithson what he 
calls ‘a mortal love.’ 

His own words best describe 
the impression made. ‘ The effect 
of her prodigious talent, or rather 
of her dramatic genius, on my 
imagination and my heart was 
only comparable to the complete 
upsetting caused by the poet of 
whom she was the worthy inter- 
preter. Next day, Romeo and 
Juliet was on the bill. From the 
third act until the end, scarcely 
breathing, as if a hand of iron 
were compressing my heart, I 
said to myself with entire con- 
viction, ‘“‘Il am a lost man!” It 
should be added that I did not 
then know a word of English, 
and had only got a glimpse of 
Shakespeare through Letourneur’s 
misty translation. 

‘1 was long in recovering from 
so violent a shock. I could not 
sleep, and thereby lost all vivacity 
of mind and aptitude for work. 
I wandered objectless in the 
streets of Paris and the neigh- 
bouring country. By bodily fa- 
tigue I remember to have ob- 
tained, during that long interval, 
four good sleeps only, as profound, 
as death: one night on some 
wheat-sheaves, in a field near 
Ville-Jnif; one day in a meadow 
in the environs of Sceaux; another 
time on the snow, on the banks 
of the frozen Seine, near Neuilly ; 
and lastly, on a table at the 
Café du Cardinal, at the corner of 


the Boulevard des Italiens and the 
Rue Richelieu, where I slept five 
hours, to the great annoyance of 
the waiters, who dared not go near 
me, for fear they should find I 
was dead.’ 

On returning home after one of 
these excursions, he relieved his 
mind by setting to music Moore’s 
melody, ‘When he who adores 
thee,’ expressing all the agonies 
of hopeless love. ‘This elegiac 
piece,’ he adds, ‘is immensely 
difficult to sing and to accompany. 
If ever it is known in England 
and Germany, it may perhaps 
find afew raresympathisers ; broken 
hearts will therein recognise their 
own sufferings. But such a mor- 
ceau is incomprehensible by the 
majority of Frenchmen, and ab- 
surd and senseless for Italians.’ 

To get a nearer view of the 
grande tragédienne, he entered 
the theatre during a rehearsal. 
Romeo, in the tomb, overwhelmed 
with despair, was carrying Juliet 
in his arms. Berlioz, after a 
glance at the Shakespearian group, 
screamed out, wrung his hands, 
and ran away. Juliet saw, heard, 
and took fright, telling the other 
actors to have a care of that gentle- 
man with the wicked-looking eyes. 
Not a promising beginning for an 
ardent lover! Common-sense peo- 
ple will be inclined to remark : 
‘Genius to madness closely is 
allied,’ 

But the favour of the Paris 
public is far from stable. Miss 
Smithson went out of fashion as 
fast asshe camein. Counting on 
the constancy of the Parisians’ 
enthusiasm, she had undertaken 
the management of an English 
theatre, and rapidly experienced 
a facilis descensus towards ruin, 
besides which, she broke her leg 
—Mlle. Mars behaved admirably 
on that occasion—and limping 
Juliets do not draw. Notwith- 
standing which impediments Hec- 
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tor got presented to Henriette, 
and married her, in spite of her 
family’s violent opposition. On 
his part he was obliged to obtain 
his parents’ consent, according to 
French law, by sommations re- 
spectueuses, that is, by legal com- 
pulsion. On their wedding-day, 
all the bride possessed was debts, 
and the prospect of not being able 
to act again, in consequence of 
her accident. The bridegroom 
had three hundred francs, lent by 
his friend Gounet, and the strong 
disapproval of his father and 
mother. 

A marriage so difficult of ac- 
complishment ought to have been 
happy in its results. We can 
hardly, however, say of it, ‘ All’s 
well that ends well.’ The-matri- 
monial sky, after overclouding, 
grew black and even occasionally 
stormy. The green-eyed monster 
peeped in at the window. Berlioz 
was invited (end of 1840) to give 
concerts, including some of his 
works, at Brussels. But to get 
there he had to effect a domestic 
coup d'état. Under one pretext 
or another his wife had always 
opposed his travelling projects. 
If he had listened to her he would 
never have stirred out of Paris. 
The real motive was foolish jeal- 
ousy, for which he had for some 
time given no cause. To make 
his escape he had to smuggle his 
music and his trunk out of the 


house, leaving a letter of explana- 
tion. But he did not start for 


Belgium alone. A lady friend 
accompanied him. After being 
unjustly accused and tormented in 
a thousand ways, with neither 
peace nor quiet at home, he 
thought he might as well do some- 
thing that deserved a scolding as 
be scolded without deserving it. 
Naughty Berlioz! They separated 
by mutual consent—da l'amiable. 
He often went to see her, with 
unchanged affection, which her 
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failing health only served to in- 
crease. 

Finally death mercifully put an 
end to this very sad state of things. 
After four years’ paralysis, de- 
prived of speech and motion, la 
pauvre Henriette departed, on the 
3d of March 1854; at which 
event Berlioz takes to raving like 
a madman. He married again. It 
was his duty, ‘je le devais, he 
says, italicising the obligation. 
Eight years afterwards his second 
wife died suddenly of rupture of 
the heart. Then, at the age of 
sixty-one, he fell into a state of 
hypochondriacal misanthropy, in- 
cessantly inviting death by saying, 
‘ When you please ! whenever you 
please !’ 

A bright episode in his gloomy 
career was the generous conduct 
of Paganini, who believed in him, 
and unmistakably backed his 
opinion that, when Beethoven 
passed away, Berlioz would be his 
legitimate successor. Paganini 
was the first to make the acquaint- 
ance, concluding their meeting 
with the flattering proposal that 
Berlioz should write a violin solo, 
to be performed on a marvellous 
alto, an admirable’ Stradivarius, 
on which Paganini wished to play 
in public. Berlioz hesitated, for 
the very good reason that he was 
not himself a performer on that 
instrument, and was therefore in- 
competent to do full justice to the 
powers of so brilliant a virtuoso. 
Paganini, already suffering from 
the affection of the larynx which 
eventually killed him, set off for 
Nice, and did not return till three 
years afterwards. 

When he came back he was so 
gratified at a concert given by Ber- 
lioz, at which the ‘ Fantastic Sym- 
phony’ and the‘ Harold Symphony’ 
were performed, that he publicly 
thanked the composer, kissed his 
hand, and by other gestures, in 
dumb-show (for his voice was all 
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but gone), testified the intensity of 
his admiration. Better than that, 
in the most delicate way he sent by 
the hands of his little son Achilles 
a letter, to be opened when Ber- 
lioz was alone. It contained a 
request to the Baron de Roths- 
child to remit to Berlioz twenty 
thousand francs which Paganini 
had paid into the bank for that 
purpose. Not only was the 
princely gift of important material 
assistance, but the approving pa- 
tronage of such an artist as Paga- 
nini might have been expected to 
silence ill-natured critics and jeal- 
ous rivals, Such, however, was 
not thecase. His great authority 
was unable to put a stop to the 
snarlings and growlings of an en- 
vious clique ofenemies, who, unable 
to rise themselves, resolved to keep 
others down by every unscrupu- 
lous means within their power. 
Of the work likely to be heard 
most frequently in England, L’ En- 
fance du Christ, he says but little 
in his Mémoires. In answer to 
those who assert that, in this ora- 
torio, he had completely changed 
his style, he replies that nothing 
can be more incorrect than that 
opinion. The subject naturally 
called for sweet and simple music, 
and therefore more appreciable by 
the taste and intelligence of most 
dilettanti. The‘ Flight into Egypt’ 
first bore the inscription, ‘ Attri- 
buted to Pierre Ducré, imaginary 
maitre de chapelle.’ ‘ L’ Adieu des 
Bergers’ was first written for the 
organ, to enrich Duc’s, the emi- 
nent architect’s, album ; his name 
forms the first half of that of the 
supposed Pierre Ducré. Berlioz, 
thinking that the organ-piece was 
marked by a character of rustic 
simplicity, fitted to it words 
written in the same style and 
spirit ; and it thus became at once 


converted into the chorus of the 
Bethlehem Shepherds bidding 
farewell to the Infant Jesus at the 
moment when the Holy Family 
were taking their departure for 
Egypt. This oratorio, Roméo et 
Juliette, and Les Troyens certainly 
take rank as the three principal 
works of the once-neglected mas- 
ter. 

And now they are going to give 
him a statue, or a bust, according 
as subscriptions flow in; not in 
Paris, where his works were pro- 
duced, and are now applauded, 
but at La Céte Saint-André, where 
he was born. A very influential 
committee has been formed, and 
no doubt something handsome 
will come of it, the rough material, 
whether bronze or marble, being 
given by the State. His fellow- 
citizens, who perhaps have never 
heard a note of his music, will 
behold his effigy while taking 
their Sunday walk. 

Berlioz’s photographic portrait, 
as given with his Mémoires, re- 
minds one of ‘that Cassius’ who 
had a lean and hungry look. Or 
he might have sat for Don Quix- 
ote, or Werther, or any other 
knight of the sorrowful counten- 
ance. You see in his face the 
desponding sentiment which made 
him choose as his motto, ‘ Life’s 
but a walking shadow.’ His 
marked features and singular cast 
of countenance supply the subject 
of a striking work of art. But, 
bust or statue, its epitaph should 
be: 


Aas! Poor Beruioz! 
MEMBRE DE LINSTITUT DE FRANCE, 
Oimé!/ Povero Berliozzio, 

Ach! armer Berlioz. 

The admirable effort of the 
Philharmonic Society this season 
lends interest to these reminis- 


cences, E. 8. D. 

















THE INNER LIFE OF A LONDON HOSPITAL. 
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A Lonpon hospital is a town of 
itself, a little world of its own. 
It is a town with a collegiate ele- 
ment pervading the town. It is 
the very opposite of that City of 
Health which Dr. Richardson 
loves to portray, inasmuch as it is 
a Town of Suffering and Disease. 
But happily it is also much more 
than this. In one sense it isa 
Palace of Art, of all that Art can 
do in the alleviation of suffering 
and the progress of beneficial 
healing science. For many peo- 
ple it has also proved a temple 
fraught with sacred associations 
—not only for gifts of healing 
exercised on the worn distem- 
pered body, but perhaps of bet- 
ter gifts still, wrought through 
the ministry of sorrow. Those 
who look into the matter will 
easily see that our hospitals are 
among the very bases of national 
health and prosperity. The aids 
which society distributes to the 
hospitals are amply restored by 
the hospitals to society. Hos- 
pital practice is, in fact, a mirror 
of practice throughout the coun- 
try. Mainly in these great insti- 
tutions the experience and insight, 
the methods of observation and 
treatment, the scientific research, 
are evolved, which become em- 
ployed for the general health of 
the country. If we could imagine 
the hospitals abolished, the gene- 
ral death-rate in all private prac- 
tice would be increased. It is 
not too much to say that the 
hospitals act as a kind of insur- 
ance system for the labouring 
classes. They take the risks in- 
cidental to their position the more 


cheerfully, because they know 
that if they are wounded in the 
battle of life they are assured of 
a special provision for all they 
need in our hospitals. The work- 
ing of these great institutions is, 
therefore, a matter both of general 
interest and national importance. 

There is a certain amount both 
of likeness and unlikeness in the 
London hospitals. Instead of 
endeavouring to reproduce the life 
of any one of them specially, I 
propose to weave together various 
details. The great endowed hos- 
pitals, in their vast extent and 
magnificent sites, are contrasted 
with the more modern ones slight- 
ly endowed, or not at all; one of 
these, namely, the London Hos- 
pital, being the most crowded of 
all. In Guy’s there are pleasant 
grounds; and at St. Bartholo- 
mew's, rich in new buildings, 
there is the wide fountained 
court ; and St, Thomas's has its 
colonnades and terraces; and St. 
George’s is placed amid the great 
spaces of the parks, and has its 
endowed Convalescent Home at 
Highgate; and the Middlesex 
Hospital, once built out of town 
amid country fields, still retains 
its pleasant garden, a reliquary of 
a perished state of things. The 
new hospitals which have sprung 
up in modern times to meet the 
wants of densely-crowded neigh- 
bourhoods have hardly such dis- 
tinctive features, except in some 
ecclesiastical gems, in children’s 
and consumptive hospitals. At 
the same time there is a common 
likeness in all thé details. In 
each there is a vigorous effort 
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made, though with varying de- 
grees of success, to meet all the 
requirements of patients, and ex- 
pand with the progress of science 
and of the times. In each one is 
all the apparatus of teaching— 
class-room, lecture theatres, oper- 
ating theatres, museum, library, 
laboratories. In each all the de- 
tails of diet, ventilation, surgical 
and medical treatment, appliances, 
books, refreshments (as ice and 
mineral waters), nursing, and su- 
pervision are carried out in very 
similar modes. Each hospital ex- 
pands its portals night and day 
for the reception of urgent cases. 
But while each does its best ac- 
cording to the measure of its 
power and means, that measure 
very much varies according to 
circumstances. In the matter of 
prestige there is a great deal of 
difference in various hospitals. 
Some are of greater and some of 
less importance as medical schools. 
Some hospitals havea high standing 
in this respect ; others rather the 
reverse. The condition of things 
in teaching power very much af- 
fects the number and character of 
the students. Again, the hospitals 
show great differences in the mat- 
ter of nursing, which is often all 
the great business of hospitals. 
In some hospitals the nursing is 
exceedingly good, and leaves lit- 
tle to be desired; but in a few 
cases it has got into bad condi- 
tion and is decidedly below par. 
We may have mere officialism, 
decayed officialism, and then the 
result is bad. In some instances 
there are hardly enough nurses 
to carry on the work. This some- 
times arises from a want of suffi- 
cient funds to maintain an ade- 
quate staff; and even when the 
funds are forthcoming the full 
number of nurses might not be 
obtained. The deficiency in this 
respect might fatal, save for 
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who step forward and volunteer 
their services, 

For my own part, I am always 
extremely pleased to visit a Lon- 
don hospital. I do not much care 
for the chance of witnessing an 
operation, or of attending a post- 
mortem. I had much rather find 
myself in the bright cheerful 
room of the lady matron, with 
plenty of books, pictures, and 
music, and the bright intelligence 
that is not absorbed in the details 
of office, but can see its relation- 
ship to many other questions in 
the broad field of humanity. It 
is a privilege to meet the great phy- 
sician—I will not say in his con- 
sulting-room, but later, when the 
consulting-room is turned into a 
dining-room. It is pleasant that 
a sister should take yon through 
her ward, show you with simple 
pride its modest ornamentation, 
and tell you of the more interest- 
ing cases. Pleasant it is to meet 
the medical student, who is cer- 
tainly more lively and amusing 
now than he will be in twenty 
years’ time. He will show you 
all the intricacies of the building, 
and explain the details of its 
affairs; will enable you to join 
the train of students, accompany- 
ing some member of the staff in 
his rounds; will show you the 
local publications of his hospital, 
which have always both promise 
and performance; will introduce 
you to some good fellows like 
himself, who are well worth the 
knowing. You will hear the latest 
bit of hospital gossip: how there 
has been such a jolly row at such 
a hospital, through the efforts of 
new brooms to brush over-clean ; 
how some great man has been 
proved to be altogether mistaken 
in his diagnosis of a case; how 
science is baffled by the irrational 
objections of the nation to the 
humane practice of vivisection ; 
how the Berlin fellows have got 
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hold of the famous Urafi poison, 
which Waterton found in South 
America, which does not poison 
at all, but only quietly stops the 
mechanical action of respiration. 
One surgeon tells a story of how he 
was startled from his chair by the 
thunder of an explosion. It was 
the wall of Clerkenwell gaol 
blown up by the Fenians. Pre- 
sently the poor sufferers were 
hurried into the hospital suffering 
from every variety of wounds and 
contusions. It was more like a 
field of battle after action than 
anything else in the world. He 
mentions it as a curious circum- 
stance, that a large proportion of 
the accidents among the countless 
poor in the neighbourhood was 
caused by lamps with benzoline 
and other oils being overturned 
and exploded. 

There is always a pleasant 
social element ina hospital. In 
some hospitals there are treasurers, 
themselves people of income and 
position. At one hospital they 
furnished a house for the trea- 
surer at an expense of 40007. At 
another hospital the treasurer has, 
or used to have, a large annual 
income. Other hospitals do not 
possess the luxury of a treasurer ; 
but, marvellous to relate, they not 
only thus save a great quantity of 
money, but appear to get on just 
as well. The treasurer’s house, 
as the needs of the metropolis 
increase, may be advantageously 
converted into additional wards. 
Of course in these rich treasurers’ 
houses there is any amount of 
general society. When there is 
only a secretary or a manager, his 
abode is frequently a focus for 
much pleasant genial society in 
the hospital itself. Members of 
the staff may stray in there: the 
sisters, and perhaps friends of 
the sisters, may come ; the house- 
surgeon or one of the dressers 
may drop in. The resident officers 
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have their private rooms, and 
there are rooms for those who, 
like the Early Christians, take all 
things in common. That a hos- 
pital is a great educational school 
is a fact of which we never lose 
sight for long together while 
rambling about the wards. There 
is nothing like clinical teaching, 
after all. The students exactly 
rehearse the kind of business 
which they will have to go 
through by and by. Above each 
bed is a paper, generally drawn 
up by a student, on a board, 
detailing the name, age, disease, 
treatment, diet of the patients, 
to which additions are made so 
often as need may be. I suppose 
that most of the cases are of such 
a commonplace nature that no 
scientificinterest attaches to them. 
But in a large number of other 
cases the interest is considerable. 
The physician or surgeon, accom- 
panied by a procession, more or 
less long, of students, approaches 
the bedside of the sufferer. It 
must be well-nigh impossible at 
times for those who are in the 
tail of the procession either to see 
or hear. Sometimes the patient 
lies as quiet as possible while the 
lecturer prods, sounds, thumps, 
listens, analyses, and discourses 
about him. He knows that it is 
all for the general good of the 
world, and that if he receives 
public hospitality he must make 
this return for it. Occasionally, 
the patient, particularly if it be a 
female patient, vehemently objects 
to contributing to the public 
stock of information, and testifies 
the same by sighs, groans, con- 
tortions of countenance, and gen- 
eral convolutions. Sometimes a 
patient, if it is an interesting 
surgical case, is had down to a 
theatre and a demonstration made 
of him. In addition, the staff may 
have a solemn consultation about 
him, and decide whether a limb 
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is to be taken off, or if modern 
conservative surgery insists on its 
being retained. If the former, 
our patient makes a further pub- 
lic appearance on the table of the 
operating theatre. It can hardly 
be pleasant for a sufferer to have 
a hundred pair of scrutinising eyes 
fixed upon him; but this, too, is 
one of the things that must be 
endured. I heard, however, of 
one brave old Scotchman who 
took matters in the proper light. 
‘ Eh, mon,’ he exclaimed, ‘ it was 
a real grand sight, to see dochter 
so quick, and all the laddies star- 
ing at him.’ I have heard that 
there is a plan by which the pub- 
lic spectacle may be avoided ; 
but I hardly see how this can be 
achieved without some sacrifice 
of public instruction. If it is 
written in the Fates that our sup- 
posed patient should continue to 
be a public character, he will 
probably figure in the post-mor- 
tem room, and finally as an ob- 
ject of dissection. 

Respecting the dissection room, 
indeed, the sympathetic British 
public will hardly bear more than 
has been revealed to them by Mr. 
Bob Sawyer and Mr. Benjamin 
Allen. As intimated by one of 
these gentlemen, students have to 
buy subjects, an ordinary limb 
costing half-a-sovereign, to which 
half-a-crown is added for a 
caput mortuum. At the pre- 
sent time the supply is drawn 
from unclaimed patients in the 
hospitals and unclaimed paupers 
in the workhouses. There is 
something very painful, and even 
horrible, in this last idea. I have 
known in my time one or two 
young men, of good hopes, good 
prospects, who have, nevertheless, 
gone to the bad and to the dogs, 
destined to complete an unhonour- 
ed career as patients or paupers, 
and whose ultimate issue it is to 
come to the dissection rooms as 


surely as the cruel youth in 
Hogarth’s revolting picture. 

The expenses of a medical edu- 
cation are necessarily very heavy, 
although they may be greatly 
lightened in the case of studious 
and deserving men. The hospital 
fees alone are some forty pounds 
a year for three or four years, or 
they may be commuted for the 
payment of a hundred pounds 
down. The best surgeons and 
physicians are glad to be on the 
staff of the great hospitals. When 
they have so been for many years, 
the emeritus professor has the 
honorary rank of consulting phy- 
sician or consulting surgeon. The 
fees derived from students would 
not be an adequate return for the 
amount of labour and anxiety be- 
stowed on the lectures and de- 
monstrations. The reward is 
found not so much in the direct 
as in the indirect returns. It is 
a great thing to be selected from 
the profession, and be labelled as 
the recipient of the highest trusts 
and honours which can be confer- 
red upon its members. Again, all 
these young men are future prac- 
titioners, and they will send up 
to their old tutors and masters an 
indefinitely large number of con- 
sultation cases. In this way hos- 
pital work reacts very favourably 
on general practice, and most 
medical men of eminence look 
forward to a hospital appointment 
as a legitimate object of profes- 
sional ambition. 

All the hospitals have chaplains 
attached to them. Even those 
who care the least for the minis- 
trations of a chaplain admit that 
they are a necessary adjunct to 
the work of a hospital They 
meet the patient on the side of 
hisintellectual and spiritual wants ; 
they soothe and cheer, they brace 
and elevate, him. It is not to be 
forgotten that St. Luke was a 
physician, as he was also probably 
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a painter. Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, is a great medical college, 
and on the painted glass of its 
chapel are displayed divers mira- 
cles of healing. All the hospital 
chapels in London are interesting, 
some of them are of remarkable 
interest and beauty. The chapel 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
founded by the good minstrel 
Rahere, is also the church of the 
tiniest parish in London, number- 
ing, I believe, only some twenty 
souls. On asmall scale there is 
almost a cathedral-like beauty 
and completeness in the chapels 
of the Children’s Hospital in 
Great Ormond-street and tke 
Consumption Hospital at Bromp- 
ton. It is to be regretted that 
chaplains of hospitals, who have 
peculiarly arduous and earnest 
work, hardly obtain at the hands 
of the Church or of the public 
that amount of reward and recog- 
nition to which they are justly 
entitled. It would be an honour 
to such an important body ifa 
canonry or even a bishopric was 
given in this direction, or even if 
they had their turn in preaching 
at Westminster Abbey or St. 
Paul's. But in this topsy-turvy 
world of ours honours are too fre- 
quently bestowed in inverse pro- 
portion to deserts. Of the chap- 
lains those seem to be most heavi- 
ly taxed who are resident in the 
hospital itself, frequently married 
men with families, Of course it 
is a great advantage to be close to 
your work ; but it is also a great 
thing to get away from your work. 
The physicians and surgeons are 
very glad to get away from the 
place to the home and club 
at the West-end. However un- 
propitious for himself, it is best 
for the interests of the hospital 
when the chaplain resides on the 
spot or near to it. Very few 
parish-priests are so heavily taxed 
from morning to night as the hos- 





pital chaplains. And very few 
parishioners receive such constant 
ministrations from theirclergymen 
as do prisoners and hospital pa- 
tients. There is literally no end 
to his work. There is all kind 
of extra-parochial work todo. He 
assorts, distributes, and very often 
has to collect books and periodi- 
cals. In a few hospitals he helps 
to organise entertainments for the 
patients. Ifhe is an earnest man 
he endeavours to keep an eye on 
the medical students, who do not 
always receive his attentions in a 
‘reciprocal spirit.’ He receives 
all kinds of confidences, and is 
overladen with all sorts of com- 
missions. He has something to 
do with the preparing of reports 
and the reception of visitors. 
There is hardly an hour of the 
day or night in which a sudden 
incursion may not be made upon 
his time. There is a great ten- 
dency to ignore his services. 

The hospital with which I have 
been most impressed is St. Tho- 
mas’s. I have no doubt that 
a magnificent future belongs to 
this grand foundation. It is ra- 
ther on its past and on its future 
than on its present state that its 
friends will care to dwell. At 
the present moment the hospital 
is under financial observation. 
It has, indeed, teen singularly 
unfortunate. When its former 
site was wanted by the railway, the 
question of the value of the site 
was referred to arbitration. The 
hospital hoped to obtain 800,000/., 
but it did not obtain much more 
than half. The new buildings 
were to cost half a million ; they 
have cost 600,000/., and 100,000/. 
has been raised by mortgage. 
When the hospital was tempo- 
rarily located in the Surrey Gar- 
dens, therates and taxes amounted 
to 5007. a year, which was not 
unreasonable; but the present 
buildings are mulcted in three, 
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four, or five thousand a year. 
The result is that several wards 
are empty, about one-third of the 
hospital being lost to the public. 
I cannot but think also that the 
system of reticence maintained by 
the authorities is prejudicial to 
the interests of the institution. 
The wildest legends are afloat re- 
specting the wealth of the hospital 
and the privileges of the treasurer. 
Alderman Stone has certainly got 
a very good house, as good in its 
way as that of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons on the other 
side of Westminster Bridge ; but, 
whatever may have been the state 
of things in times past, he has no 
stipend, and the hospital, so far 
from being wealthy, is lament- 
ably poor. Yet it prints no ac- 
counts, publishes no annual re- 
port, and the greatest difficulties 
are put in the way of any one 
wishing to go over it. I re- 
peatedly applied for permission 
to view, and was refused or 
ignored. I accordingly adopted 
the simple plan of walking into 
the building, and impressing into 
my service the first individual 
who would show me over it. 
The hospital has no share in the 
grants of Hospital Sunday and 
Hospital Saturday, has no sub- 
scription, and a comparatively 
scanty share of public knowledge 
and public sympathy. Yet here 
are the beds waiting for patients, 
and the patients waiting for beds, 
and valuable space is lying empty 
and idle because there are no 
funds to defray the working ex- 
penses. I am sure that if the 
public understood the urgent 
needs and remarkable merits of 
this hospital, the old endowments 
would be adequately complement- 
ed by that great national agency, 
the Voluntary Subscription. 

For the merits of this hospital 
are indeed remarkable. The site 
is of unrivalled magnificence. It 
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fronts the imperial river, quayed 
and embanked, directly opposite 
the magnificent palace of the Im- 
perial Legislature. Two hand- 
some colonnades run north and 
south. To the south one portion 
of the buildings fronts the gardens 
of Lambeth Palace. A river-path 
runs along the embankment, and 
in addition each ward has a bal- 
cony opening upon the river. 
The hospital has a character for 
airiness, space, and lightness most 
unusual in such sombre edifices, 
It is built in separate blocks, 
communicating with covered gal- 
leries, Great facilities are effect- 
ed by this arrangement: infec- 
tious cases, for instance, are easily 
isolated, and the evils of what Sir 
James Y. Simpson called ‘ hos- 
pitalism’ are diminished or re- 
moved. The medical school 
stands separate and apart, the last 
and unconnected portion of the 
immense range. There is, how- 
ever,a passage underground which 
connects this separate edifice with 
the general range of buildings. 
Through this passage the remains 
of deceased patients are conveyed 
from the wards to the mortuary. 
From the upper wards they are 
lowered by a lift into this tunnel, 
and so conveyed into the mortu- 
ary or the post-mortem room or 
the dissecting-room. 

In this interesting hospital the 
arrangements for the comfort and 
improvement of the young men 
are, in the highest degree, satis- 
factory and complete. It is easy 
to see that every modern improve- 
ment has been adopted. The 
young gentlemen have all the ne- 
cessary tools in their hands, if 
they only know how to use them 
and turn their knowledge to 
account. Library, laboratory, lec- 
ture-rooms, are very fully pro- 
vided. The museum and the 
reading-room are splendid cham- 
bers, magnificently fitted up. The 
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reading-room, which, of course, is 
entirely devoted to scientific pub- 
lications, is a noble apartment, 
with a splendid outlook upon the 
river. Every department of know- 
ledge bearing upon the profession 
is assiduously cultivated, and all 
the necessary appliances are abun- 
dantly provided. We are bound 
to say that this applies to the 
other hospitals as well as to St. 
Thomas's; but at St. Thomas's 
there is more space, and, as it 
seems to us, a greater degree of 
completeness. The operating thea- 
tre is, of course, in the hospital 
itself. Generally speaking, there 
are a few bedrooms close to the 
operating theatre for the comfort 
and convenience of the patients. 
There is the lecture-room in medi- 
cine, ditto in surgery, ditto ~in 
physiology, ditto in chemistry. 
With the exhaustive preparations 
in the laboratories for chemistry 
and physiology, I was especially 
struck. With the exception of 
the sleeping out, the students 
might altogether live on the 
premises ; a considerable number 
of them, as dressers and house- 
surgeons, actually do so. In a 
kind of subterranean chamber, 
which is, nevertheless, very snug 
and pleasant, there is an excellent 
refreshment-room fitted up, with 
a regular bar. I looked at the 
bill of fare; a very good bill of 
fare, with remarkably low prices ; 
but then, of course, the manage- 
ment have got no rent or taxes to 
pay, which accounts for the mo- 
derate charges of the viands. In 
matters of commissariat the hos- 
ital is provident and liberal. 

ere is a counter fitted up where 
the house-patients may obtain 
cheap and wholesome refresh- 
ment; a cup of hot coffee for a 
penny, and for another penny 
something to eat with it. On 
visiting days, or at times when 
hundreds of out-patients are re- 
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ceived, the services of the maiden 
at the counter are in great requi- 
sition. 

The interest of a hospital is in- 
definitely heightened when we 
come to take cognisance of the 
separate cases; when, instead of 
regarding them as mere letters or 
numerals, we are enabled to take 
an interest in each pathetic indi- 
vidual instance. So numerous are 
the cases, so rapid their transit 
through the hospital, where there 
is a constant process of coming 
in and going out, that it is hard 
for doctors and nursestoindividual- 
ise them or retain their leading 
features. These cases are often 
full of interest, full of absorbing 
interest. In fact, I often wonder 
how doctors and nurses can go 
through such heartrending work. 
It is, however, a blessed law— 
some of my readers may remember 
how Bishop Butler works it out— 
that while people are engaged in 
action, both the skilfulness of the 
hand and the sympathy of the 
heart improve, while the sensi- 
tivity to pain works off. Con- 
stantly in the hospitals we meet 
with persons of what is called 
a superior position in life, It is 
well understood on the one hand 
that patients do well in a larger 
proportion in private cases than 
in a hospital. On the other hand 
there is a combination of skill 
and method in a hospital that 
can seldom be attained at home. 
Some hospitals pride themselves 
on exercising that ‘hospitalism’ 
which Sir James Simpson so 
eagerly denounced ; and, of course, 
if this could be eliminated it 
would make the hospital system 
best ofall. An attempt has lately 
been made to establish a private 
hospital for gentlefolk, and a 
house was actually taken in the 
neighbourhood of Berkeley-square; 
but the attempt was defeated by 
those who dreaded the proximity 
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of a hospital, on the ground that 
such an intention was entirely 
outside the conditions of the lease. 
The movement, however, ismaking 
way, and will yet bear good fruit. 
Where the advantages of the hos- 
pital system are fully recognised, 
people often express a wish that 
they may receive hospital treat- 
ment; and in the case of accident 
or sudden illness, patients are 
carried at once into the wards. 
Thus, to speak simply of in- 
cidents that have come under 
one’s own personal cognisance, and 
most readers can supply some- 
thing of the sort from their own 
experiences, I knew a barrister of 
some repute who was knocked 
down in the streets. He imme- 
diately requested to be taken to a 
certain hospital, where he lay for 
many weeks, was carefully attend- 
ed, and completely recovered. I 
am very glad, indeed, to see that 
an association has been formed 
for the purpose of endeavouring 
to arrest the number of street 
accidents. To the best of my 
observation the drivers of carts 
and omnibuses seem to consider 
the public streets as peculiarly 
their own property, and they 
appear to advance year by year in 
recklessness. No one can go much 
about the London hospitals with- 
out perceiving that an immense 
proportion of the cases are those 
which have arisen from avoidable 
street accidents. I have known 
of such accidents happening just 
in front of the hospital, and, 
of course, the sufferers have been 
directly helped into the wards. 
Cabmen do not like being fined, 
but their fines would go a very 
small way towards the expenditure 
they cause. So much, then, fora 
considerable proportion of suffer- 
ers, who, of course, belong to 
every class of society. I have 
known the young lady thrown 
from her horse carried into the 


hospital, and staying there for 
months. I have known the poor 
clergyman from the country, well 
aware that he could not long 
avoid an operation, come up to 
the friendly hospital where he 
might find a refuge in his hour of 
trouble. I have known the man 
of letters seeking here a period of 
holiday and repose, and after- 
wards sending to the hospital 
authorities a book which he had 
composed in part during his ill- 
ness. In the same way many 
persons in a highly solvent con- 
dition get admitted, and it is one 
of the arguments towards paying 
wards that their conscience does 
not always call upon them to de- 
fray their own expenses, although 
quite able to do so. 

The nuwsing power of a hos- 
pital is distributed between ‘sis- 
ters’ and ‘nurses.’ These sisters 
are to me always most interesting. 
They are not the less interesting 
if they do not belong to some 
religious sisterhood. They are 
frequently real ladies, ladies of 
great abilities and attainments. 
They are sometimes extremely 
well off, and take to the profession 
through intense devotedness to 
the work. They are obliged to 
receive a salary; but I know at 
least of one sister who takes up 
the money with one hand and 
lays it down with the other. I 
know of another nurse who re- 
ceives, indeed, her salary, but 
lays it out—every farthing, and 
more besides—in promoting the 
comfort of her patients. The 
‘nurses’ are the lower grade, and 
they are occasionally promoted 
to the rank of ‘sisters.’ There 
have been great improvements 
of recent years in the conduct and 
training of nurses, There is still 
room for improvement. They 
should always be punctual, sober, 
good-tempered, and never receive 
money from patients. They are 








well treated, fairly paid, have 
much consideration shown them, 
though their holidays might be 
lengthened. Several hospitals 
have now their own training 
schools for nurses. St. Thomas's 
Hospital trains a great number in 
connection with the Nightingale 
Fund. 

‘ Yes,’ said one of the sisters to 
whom I spoke, ‘I have gone 
pretty well through the whole 
thing.’ She was a nice ladylike 
woman, with bright quick eyes, 
a pleasant composed manner, and 
a great mixture of shrewdness and 
benevolence. In fact, this is al- 
most the normal type of ‘the 
sister.’ ‘I began at the very bot- 
tom, and had to go down on my 
knees to wash and scrub the 
floor.’ 

‘But what was the object of 
that, sister ? 

‘I am sure I don’t know, ex- 
cept that it was the rule, and 
we all had to do it ; and I did it. 
I was a probationer at first. Now 
I am a sister. I have two nurses 
under me during the day, and 
there is always one night nurse. 
If I wanted any more assistance, 
I should be able to get it. Until 
lately we had to find ourselves 
in everything. Now we have our 
dinner given, which is so far an 
improvement in our condition, 
with some fairish table-beer or 
porter. Everything else we get 
for ourselves.’ 

I may here observe that St. 
Katherine’s clasp, awarded by the 
Queen, cannot fail to have a good 
effect upon the status of nurses. 

Inthe management and internal 
life of a hospital the question of 
the nurses and sisters must always 
come uppermost. Most of our 
readers have read the bio- 


graphy of Dorothy Pattison, the 
sister of the Rector of Lincoln 
College, well known in uni- 
versity and literary circles. Itis 
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not to be supposed that hospital 
sisters can rise to the heroic 
height of ‘Sister Dora.’ She was 
a woman of extraordinary genius 
and character, the like of whom 
is rarely to be found in a genera- 
tion. But they can hardly err if 
they follow on the lines which 
her bright example has held out 
to them. She belonged originally 
to a religious sisterhood ; and as 
the present tendency is to hand 
over hospital nursing to such 
sisters, her experience is instruc- 
tive. She was hardly dealt with 
by the Mother Superior. She 
was ordered to scour floors and 
grates, to act as a common cook ; 
and when her father was dying, 
she was refused permission to see 
him. It is not to be wondered 
at that, although she retained the 
name and garb of ‘sister,’ she 
practically renounced the connec- 
tion. ‘Iam a woman,’ she said, 
‘and not a piece of furniture.’ 
It is no secret that recent events 
in Guy’s Hospital, in which the 
staff and the ecclesiastical sister- 
hood have been brought into sharp 
antagonism, sufficiently indicate 
that a position of great jealousy 
should always be maintained in 
relation to religious sisterhoods. 
In the case of strong-minded fe- 
males Nature generally takes her 
revenge by exhibiting some very 
vulnerable part. In the case of 
this princess among nurses, Miss 
Lonsdale faithfully permits us to 
observe her friend’s weak points. 
She was a magnificent woman, 
with superb strength and energies, 
which she abused by carrying 
abstinence from food and sleep 
to the extent of absurd bravado. 
Then she would habitually sit in 
her wet things until they dried 
upon her. She threw aside wedded 
love, and her heart told her that 
she had made a mistake. She 
was a thoroughly self-willed wo- 
man, and, acting against the wishes 
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of her father, her conscience told 
her that she had erred. ‘I was 
very wilful,’ she said on her death- 
bed; ‘I did very wrong. Let 
no one take me for an example.’ 
We have said this much, follow- 
ing the biographer, of her defects, 
because faithful biography is the 
best kind of biography, and because 
her defects may be useful to her 
sisters. We glance at her bio- 
graphy as far as it illustrates the 
general subject. 

The great secret of her power 
in a ward was her intense sym- 
pathy, combined with cheerful- 
ness and courage. All sisters and 
nurses might follow her example 
in these essentials of good nurs- 
ing. Her work lay in the Black 
Country ; and she worked hard 
for the physical, moral, and 
spiritual good of the most debased 
portion of the population. Her 
influence over ‘the roughs’ was 
immense. She was able to do a 
great deal in stemming the tor- 
rent of drunkenness. No detail 
was too humble or too minute for 
her attention. She washed her 
patients, made their beds, dressed 
their wounds, wrote their letters 
for them, gave them their dinners, 
talked to them, prayed with them. 
And she was never satisfied with 
herself, though all that local 
world resounded with her praises, 
* She told us once that she often 
cried when she went to bed at 
night to think how many good 
words she might have spoken in 
season to her men.’ ‘This is not 
an ordinary house or even hos- 
pital,’ she would say. ‘ All who 
serve here, in whatever capacity, 
ought to have one rule, love for 
God, and then I need not say 
love for their work. I wish we 
could use and really mean the 
word, Maison Dieu.’ She had a 
keen eye for the weaknesses of 
lady-pupils who came to be 
taught the craft of a hospital. 
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Perhaps they had had a matri- 
monial disappointment, or they 
could not get on at home, and 
thought that the air of a hospital 
might agree better with their 
temper. Some took to it merely 
from want of something to do, 
and others in order to earn an 
honest and independent liveli- 
hood. When she saw any instance 
of fine-ladyism, she used to say, 
‘ What on earth does the woman 
mean by coming here, then ? 
One advantage of this well- 
known biography, and it is also 
the humble aim of this paper, is 
to bring the general public more 
en rapport with these palaces of 
human suffering. It is sad to 
think that many of them have to 
maintain a chronic fight for sub- 
sistence, while thousands of people 
have thousands of pounds lying 
idle, which might promote the great 
objects of science and beneficence. 
It is not difficult for any one to 
obtain some acquaintance with 
the interior of a London hospital. 
If you have sent a servant or some 
poor person to a hospital, do not 
let your charity stop at that point, 
but visit the sufferer in the great 
retreat of the afflicted. It is 
better to go to such a house of 
mourning than to many a house 
of feasting. It is a well-known 
circumstance that when the Prin- 
cess of Wales suffered from the 
rheumatic attack which threatened 
such serious consequences, the 
Prince was constant in his visits 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital— 
with which Sir James Paget and 
Sir William Gull have been so inti- 
mately connected—that he might 
observe similar cases. There are 
some persons who take an especial 
interest and delight in hospital 
visitation. The beautiful words, 
‘I was sick, and ye visited Me,’ 
will never lose their hold upon 
the human heart. Few nurseries, 
even of the wealthy, are better 

















supplied with pictures and toys 
than the children’s hospitals 
throughout the country. Here let 
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me quote from Mr. Tennyson’s 
little poem on a Children’s Hos- 
pital in his last volume : 


* Here was a boy—I am sure that some of our children would die, 
But for the voice of love, and the smile and the comforting eye— 
Here was a boy in the ward, every bone seemed out of its place, 
Caught in a mill and crushed, it was all but a hopeless case ; 
And he handled him gently enough ; but his voice and his face were not kind, 
And it was but a hopeless case, he had seen it and made up his mind, 
And he said to me roughly, “ The lad will need little more of your care,” 
“ All the more need,” I told him, “to seek the Lord Jesus in prayer ; 
They are all His children here, and I pray for them all as my own.” 


But he turned to me, “ Ay, good woman, can prayer set a broken bone? 


_ 9” 


Then he muttered half to himself, but I know that I heard him say, 

* All very well, but the good Lord Jesus has had His day.” 

Had? Has it come? It has only dawned. It will come by and by. 
O, how could I serve in the wards if the Hope of the world were a lie? 
How could I bear with the sights and the loathsome smells of disease, 
But that He said, “ Ye do it to Me, when ye do it to these”? 


After the harvest festivals, which 
are now so common, the fruit and 
flowers are generally sent to some 
hospital, and it is frequently the 
knowledge of this fact which de- 
termines the largeness of the gift. 
In some districts arrangements 
are made by charitable-hearted 
ladies to send regular supplies, 
within the limit of hospital rules, 
of what may be grateful’ and re- 
freshing to the patients. On cer- 
tain days ladies, who may be al- 
lowed the privilege—and such 
they assuredly reckon it them- 
selves—glide quietly through the 
wards, and form many happy in- 
timacies and friendships with the 
sufferers. There is at times a 
certain amount ofenthusiasm about 
young ladies on the subject of nurs- 
ing which requires to be regu- 
lated or even repressed, according 
to the dictates of maternal wis- 
dom. A perfectly model visitor 
was the late Mr. Huth, a man of 
great wealth, great scientific attain- 
ments, and unbounded benevo- 
lence. He attached himself to a 
special hospital, which, almost 
beyond any other, levies a demand 
upon human sympathy, a Hospital 
for Incurables. Mr. Huth made 
himself the personal friend of his 
afflicted brethren and sisters. He 
believed that the true theory of a 
hospital, towards which they all 





strive without exactly realising it, 
was, that it should bea home. He 
sent the patients pictures, mu- 
sical instruments, invalid-chairs— 
any comforts and appliances which 
he knew would be useful. Every 
week he used to come up from his 
place in Sussex to see them. They 
looked forward to his visits, and 
he looked forward to them him- 
self. In the summer months he 
used to give them drives in the 
country, and would help them to 
get to the seaside for a season, 
and would devise recreation for 
all. It was his intense personal 
sympathy with the wants of each 
individual which gave his conver- 
sation such a charm and influence, 
There is certainly a great opening 
for more visitors of this stamp. 
They will find a rich reward in 
the knowledge both of the bless- 
ings which they bring and the 
blessings which they receive ; in 
witnessing the tragedy, the pathos, 
the patience, the heroism of the 
suffering ; in affording sympathy 
and appreciation to those who 
are labouring to reduce the huge 
mass of human misery; and in the 
conviction that what real help they 
give serves to promote and dis- 
tribute the services of love and 
science which ameliorate the lot 
and advance the interests of hu- 
man society. P. A. 
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WHO WAS JOHN KYRLE ? 
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Ir is right to have more than a 
vague knowledge of John Kyrle. 
Good men are the gold capitals 
set at the head of chapters to 
enrich a chronicle : the world as 
it lives is itself the largest and 
the longest chronicle there is, ever 
adding, besides, to its bulk by huge 
tome and tome; so all the less 
can there be spared from it the 
smallest item of enrichment. 

The 22d of May 1637 was the 
birthday of John Kyrle. His 
birthplace was the White House 
at Whitefield, Dymock, on the 
edge of Dymock Wood, where he 
had the right of ‘ fallage’ (the 
gathering of coppice and brush- 
wood for culinary and chamber 
purposes); this being in that 
corner of Gloucestershire which 
abuts on Herefordshire, lying 
beautifully between those two fair 
rivers the Severn and the Wye. 
The Kyrles were ‘ gentlefolk.’ As 
the little John lay in his cradle 
in that year 1637, with Civil War 
terribly close at hand; with Mil- 
ton, Cromwell, Hampden, Prynne, 
Penn, Hobbes, watching the seeth- 
ing of it, and helping it, more or 
less, to come ; with Laud, Straf- 
ford, the King, watching also, but 
keeping a watch that brought 
them so little warning it very 
speedily led them straight to death 
—as the little John grew up into 
strength and speech and school- 
dom, the influences of his gentle 
blood were all about him, and the 
influence of the times and the 
part his kinsmen had played, and 
were playing, in the country’s 
life. Goodrich Castle being near 
by, and being besieged in 1646, 


when young John Kyrle was nine 
years of age, it was a Colonel 
Kyrle, with a body of horse and 
dragoons, who was helping Colonel 
Birch over the besieging, having 
previously done similar efficient 
service at Raglan. In 1635 there 
was a Sir John Kyrle, the boy’s 
uncle, residing at Sellack. In 
1628 there was a fine monument 
erected in Much Marcle Church 
to a preceding Sir John Kyrle and 
his lady. In 1625 this same 
baronet was sheriff, with a second 
Kyrle, James, to share his duties 
with him. In 1603 James L, 
pricking out the first sheriffs that 
were to serve him, pricked two 
Kyrles again, John and Robert, 
the two writing Armiger after 
their names, and being necessarily 
knights of note. In 1520 (about) 
a Walter Kyrle was residing in 
Walford Court; and in Walford 
Church there was Kyrle Chapel 
erected for the family’s use. In 
1501 (about) the father of this 
Walter Kyrle, Thomas Kyrie, 
married Joane Abrahall, heiress 
to much money, their children 
counting up to thirteen — nine 
sons and four daughters. In 
1295 a Kyrle (the name mean- 
while having stood in the various 
forms of Kirle, Curl, Crul, Cryl) 
was living at Homme, or Hom, 
Green. In 1289—as the House- 
hold Roll of Swinfield, Bishop of 
Hereford, tells— Robert Kyrle was 
bailiff of Ross, a ‘ villein’ attached 
to the manor, and had fifteen 
shillings paid to him, on Novem- 
ber 15, for ‘ porci’ he had supplied, 
with fourpence more of payment, 
on December 1, to set the curious 
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account square. It was all sur- 
rounding the young John Kyrie, 
in one way or another; it was all 
making him a Herefordshire man 
(for all he was born just over the 
border) ; it was all making him 
identify himself with Hereford- 
shire, have Herefordshire life at 
heart ; and it should not fail to 
have recognition in considering 
the good part he played. 

He was to go to college, of 
course. Balliol, Oxford, was the 
one chosen, and he was entered 
of it as gentleman-commoner on 
April 21, 1654. The custom on 
entering was to give ‘caution- 
money,’ to be expended on plate. 
A silver tankard was bought with 
John Kyrle’s money, weighing 
somewhat over eighteen ounces. 
Lad of seventeen as he was, he 
declared that if this weight were 
ever exceeded, he would exceed 
it again; and, true to his word, 
as well as foreshowing the generous 
man he was to become, he gene- 
rously kept this promise in 1670, 
when he substituted a tankard 
that weighed sixty-one ounces, 
and a little more.* Leaving col- 
lege, a profession had to beadopted, 
and John Kyrle chose the Bar. 
He was bred to it, but no evi- 
dence exists of anything beyond 
this ; and, ‘gentle’ as he was, he 
went back to his county among 
his gentle kinfolk. He inherited 
some land at Ross his father had 
bought of one Fecknam ; he in- 
herited in all about 5007. a year ; 
and this gentle county life sug- 
gested so much usefulness to him, 
gave him so much good satisfac- 
tion, he clove to it and settled in 
Ross, and never left it any more. 

* By kind information afforded by the 
Master of Balliol, it can be reported that 
this tankard is still in constant use, in- 
creased somewhat in weight by repairs. 
‘The Man’ is the familiar name at Bal- 
liol of John Kyrie. The following stands 
in the College books: ‘April 21, 1654, 
Johannes Kyrle admissus est Socio-com- 
mensalis,’ 
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He did not marry. To keep his 
house he had a kinswoman, a Miss 
Judith Babb—‘ Miss Jude,’ as she 
grew to be called ; and whatever 
were his good aspirations and his 
good practices, Miss Jude was ever 
ready, happily, to further it all, 
and to further it with a Kyrle- 
like hand. He was plain in his 
dress, plain to Roundheadism ; in 
his brown-cloth doublet and 
jerkin (called even then, being of 
one colour, a ‘suit of dittos’), his 
long falling cambric neckcloth, 
his full curling wig. He was so 
plain that, travelling once near 
Oxford, he was apprehended as a 
robber, prowling about after rob- 
bery, and ready for robbery again, 
being, however, immediately re- 
leased when he gave his name; 
and this plainness in the Cavalier 
times, when gentlefolk were 
mostly Cavalier, for constancy, 
made him a subject of remark. 
But he was not Roundhead in any 
one single thing besides. He was 
stanch to his king ; he was stanch 
to State and Church—all. When 
he built his Jacobean house in 
Ross Market-place, with its fifty 
feet of sightly frontage, its pro- 
jecting stories, its carved timbers, 
its many long, low, small-paned 
windows, he had a great C carved 
on the corner of the Jacobean 
Market-hall, that he could see as 
he sat ; he had a great L carved 
behind the C; he had a great 
heart carved at the bottom of the 
C ; the whole to mean, as it faced 
him perpetually, ‘Love King 
Charles from the Heart.’ He was 
merry, too, and genial, and easy 
of access. Having the advantage 
of being healthy and well-shaped 
and tall and slim, he was the very 
man for the Court-painter, Sir 
Peter Lely, to paint (as it is said 
Lely did) ; he was the very man 
to sit handsomely at the head of 
his table on Ross market-days 
(Miss Jude at the foot), welcom- 
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ing all to dinner who were brought 
to town for market occasions, who 
would take plain fare as he plainly 


‘gave it, who would respond to 


the toast he never failed to give 
(in Herefordshire cider or home- 
brewed) of ‘The Church and 
King.’ Of the dishes he would 
provide, there was boiled beef in 
his kitchen every Sunday for such 
poor as liked to come; there was 
roast beef at Christmas-tide only ; 
there was, whenever there could 
be, roast goose. Ifa guest, in the 
table-courtesy of the time, offered 
to take the labour of carving the 
favourite bird, John Kyrle would 
ery, ‘Hold your hand, man! If 
I am fit for anything, I am fit for 
this !’ and heartily he would help 
it out himself. When his guests 
were served, and his food-require- 
ments for the day were seen, he 
gave what was left to the poor in 
the almshouse at his garden- 
door. Round about him all came 
who could, and all were welcome. 
If the poor were ill, there was 
the store of drugs; there was 
Miss Judith Babb to bid the 
maids make broth, and John 
Kyrle gave of it. If the Blue- 
coat boys growing up in the Ross 
Bluecoat School were in due 
course to be apprenticed, there 
was advice wanted, and corre- 
spondence and negotiation, and 
John Kyrle gave of that. Ifa 
child was born, and no man was 
willing to be godfather to it, 
John Kyrle was told, and John 
Kyrle ‘stood.’ If a towns-person 
died, or a neighbour in any of 
those near villages where the 
Kyrles abounded, John Kyrle 
attended the funeral, and walked 
in the sorrowful procession as 
sympathetically as the rest. If 
the inhabitants had disputes—of 
rights of way, of leasings, of 
measurements, of ceremonies, of 
misconstruction, of what else—all 
agreed to abide by John Kyrle’s 


settling ; and over a cider-cup in 
his Stuart parlour he would cool 
the quarrel down. There was a 
great case that he was called upon 
to decide in 1674. A ‘lord’ in 
the olden time had agreed that 
for all corn brought into Ross 
Market he would give so much 
for the use of the poor. John 
Kyrle would see that this corn 
was made into bread (because in 
that way it would do the poor 
most service). Week after week 
John Kyrle would set his Miss 
Jude and her maids to making 
this bread and baking it in his 
own oven, after which, Saturday 
by Saturday, he would stand on 
the Market-hall steps, himself dis- 
tributing the loaves, that justice 
(and graciousness) might be done. 
But it ended, this; for the de- 
scendant of the ‘lord’ said the 
gift had been only for a time, that 
the time had long since gone by, 
and that the corn should be 
handed out no more. It was the 
very thing that John Kyrle would 
deeply regret; that he would 
warmly battle for, if battling 
could be done; and the towns- 
folk petitioned him to do it. Alas, 
when he looked into the matter, 
it was to his grief; for the ‘lord’ 
was right; the poor had been 
having the corn unjustly for years ; 
and John Kyrle was forced to 
declare, against the inmost heart 
of him, that no more injustice 
must be done. It was in this 
unofficial manner that he liked 
to administer the law. He was 
on the Commission of the Peace ; 
he was chosen High Sheriff in 
1683 ; but if he acted publicly at 
all, it was only when there was 
no evading it, and he was still 
bent far more on little homely 
adjudications and kindnesses to 
be done with his own hand. 
‘Good sir,’ he wrote, on ‘the 
8th day of November’ 1703, when 
one Thomas Hopkins owed Mr. 
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Walwyn of Longworth ‘a good 
deal of rent,’ and he had been 
solicited to beg for time in paying 
it, ‘he sed he will be sure by 
Christmas to clear with you last 
Lady-day’s rent, and last Michael- 
mas rent before next Lady-day. 
The first I believe he will do, but 
I fear he will not be punctual to 
the latter.’ And then he adds, 
which shows the home-life of him 
so charmingly, ‘I think to be 
with you on Saturday next in ye 
evening, if ye weather proves 
favourable ; but of that I am not 
certain, for our maid Frances 
lyes very ill, and ’tis feared will 
not recover... . Miss Jude and 
Nancy Weale give their services 
to all ye ladies.’ 

Out about the town at all times 
was John Kyrie. His fields (na- 
turally) were not in the market- 
place ; he had to walk to them ; 
and there and back to them he 
would go two or three times a 
day, carrying his spade, carrying 
his cider-bottle, carrying even a 
watering-can, if he had been plant- 
ing, and he knew his young plants 
would wither without a sprinkling. 
Yet when the church-bell rang, on 
every day, weekday as well as Sun- 
day, he laid all occupation aside, he 
washed hands for seemliness, and 
he walked up to the church to 
pray. Dr. Whiting, his dear 
friend, was the clergyman; and 
as he helped him in all good 
parish work—sanitary, embellish- 
ing, philanthropic—so, with all 
the might there was in him, he 
helped him there. He had not been 
born the Earl of Ross, the Baron 
of Ross, the Knight of Ross, but 
he had made himself the Man of 
Ross ; he was manfuily pleased 
that men should call him so, and 
he showed what, with a man’s 
true heart in him, a man in this 
world might do. Pope hearing 
of this title on visiting some 
Roman Catholic friends, the Sy- 
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monds family, near by (where, 
possibly, John Kyrle himself had 
visited, since he was tolerant, . 
beautifully, in those intolerant 
times, and never would sanction 
bonfires or other triumphs on the 
anniversaries of Guy Fawkes’ day), 
Pope, writing in an arbour in the 
Symonds’ grounds, made the title 
immortal. For though Kyrle had 
been dead for years when the 
poet’s visiting took place, there 
could be seen the spire he had 
obtained an assessment to raise, 
and had overlooked daily that it 
might be raised well; there could 
be seen the clusters of shading 
trees, growing more and more 
shady, that he had planted ; there 
could be seen the Cleave-field 
Wood he had lightened out with 
walks, and made restful with 
comfortable seats; the Prospect 
Gateways he had had designed 
and cast; the causeway he had 
laid out; the vicarages of Much 
Marcle and Foy, where his taste 
(and sense) had been obeyed ; the 
fine Hill House (a friend’s man- 
sion) that he had contrived. There 
could be seen even such minor 
things as the pinnacles of Ross 
tower he had added, as the Kyrle 
arms—three fleur-de-lys and a 
chevron, in gold, on a cobalt 
ground—that he had himself 
drilled in 1689 in his own bed- 
chamber, in his Market-place 
house. And Pope, stirred as a 
poet should be, could not but 
recognise that John Kyrle’s life 
had been a noble life, and he 
strove to stir others to the same 
noble doing. 

In 1691 John Kyrle was at 
Gloucester at a foundry, eager 
over the casting of Ross Church 
bell. It was to ring out to a 
score of villages more loudly than 
ever Ross bell had rung before ; 
it was to be called by his name ; 
and, standing by the molten 
metal with his silver tankard in 
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his hand, he drank from it ‘To 
Church and King " and then flung 
it in, as worthy christening. Later 
still, in 1714, his name is in 
borough records. He went to 
Berkeley, Gloucestershire, to vote 
for the two members, Moreton 
and Stephens; and then, ten years 
further on, there was an end. On 
November 7th, 1724, all Ross 
mourned. This Man, eighty-seven 
years old, with his kind face, his 
kind words, his kind heart, would 
be seen no more; and when he 
was carried to his grave, on the 
20th, not a creature stayed away. 
His workmen were his bearers ; 
his body was laid at the feet of 
the body of his friend Dr. Whit- 
ing, as had been his special desire. 


‘And what? No monument, inscription, 
stone ?” 


asks Pope. Yes, the parish clerk, 
he being the master of the Blue- 
coat School as well, went rever- 
ently to the church-wall that over- 
looked the good man’s grave and 
chiselled J. K. upon it, with the 
best power he had. The great 
bell that had been his gift fell off 
its wheel soon after his funeral, 
seeming to the grieving people to 
speak of him still. Twenty years 
after, in 1744, the church being 
to be repewed, the people with 
one accord would not have his 
pew so much as touched. Eighty 
years after, on November 7th, 
1824, when he had been dead a 
century, the ringers mounted to 
his bell and gave it a muffled 
peal. 
Besides, there is not wanting 
now a monument to John Kyrle 
of the ordinary sort. After a 
relative, Vandervort Kyrle, for 
some time renovating his walks 
and seats, after another relative, 
Walter Kyrle, in 1750, putting 
him up a stone, in 1776 the then 
lady Kinnoul left 3002. for a 
monument to him; her heir, 
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Colonel Money, faithfully attend- 
ed to her request, and there, in 
Ross Church, a bust being part of 
it, the monument stands. 

Stay. Let the line of Pope’s 
about a monument to John Kyrle 
be read again. Asking a question 
as it does,—which straightway 
was strictly answered,—let this 
question create a second question, 
and let there be a reading—ay, 
and a second reading—also of that. 

Is there no other sort of monu- 
ment but one of so much granite, 
cubic measure—of so many bars, 
and through bars, of beaten iron, 
—of so many words and phrases, 
conventionally chiselled in, and 
arbitrarily ‘ set out’? Surely there 
is. The granite is convenient, to 
be sure. For one such is enough 
for a man; one such, after the 
planning of it, the putting up, the 
paying for, has carried the subject 
to its far limit, and given it its 
claim to the privilege of clean 
dismissal. Granted it may be 
niggardly to hold back that one 
for ten years, till a poet is moved 
to clamour for it; to hold it back 
for twenty years, till a relative 
doles out as much as a title and a 
name ; to hold it back for half a 
century, till a noble stranger-lady, 
raising her voice from the grave, 
bids the deferred testimony take 
form, and arranges to defray the 
cost of it : still, even at that long 
end, there is the handiness of one- 
ness, of completion, of passage off 
into the freeing and unburdening 
past. But John Kyrle has the 
far nobler, the far higher, the far 
more excelling monument, and 
hdd it from the first, that is ever 
springing outagain in men’s minds, 
with new planning, new propor- 
tions, new erection. Marble was 
in no way enough for him. He 
deserved imitation. And as Pope 
struck the note of this in 1733 ; as 
those honest bell-ringers clanged 
it out with becoming suppression, 
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when a whole hundred years had 
passed : so it has sounded again 
and again, at varying and unex- 
pected intervals, and to-day has 
reached to a chord. The Kyrle 
Society, in no discharge of execu- 
tor’s duty, in no recognition of 
ties*of blood, but simply because 
it admires Kyrle, is trying to emu- 
late him, is trying to continue his 
work. If it can make roads and 
paths and seats and comely gate- 
ways, it will make them, clearing 
away pollution and labyrinth and 
uncomeliness to do so. If it can 
cheer the sick, not only with ‘ Miss 
Jude's’ possets and ptisans and 
herb-teas, but with pleasant read- 
ing and pleasant singing, and pic- 
tures upon the walls, and kind 
words, and even with simply kind 
smiles, it will do it straight. .If 
it hears of wrongs, it will try hard 
to redress them; if it knows of 
sin, it will try to take the sin 
away ; if it knows that lives are 
lived that are all toil and painful 
penury, that are all coarseness and 
debasement, it will try to put 
beauty for ashes, to bring close 
down into the midst of it the first 
breathing of a higher life. In 
idleness to give the desire for 
work ; in profligacy to show it is 
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better to be pure ; by taking into 
misery a little joy; by providing 
for unemployed hours some whole- 
some recreation ; in personal talk, 
in periodical assemblings, in loans 
of pieces of art, in lucid explana- 
tions of them, in the opportunity 
for music and drawing and inno- 
cent games ; by giving advice and 
warning, and the simple support 
of knowing there are friends to be 
gratified or grieved ;—the Kyrle 
Society hopes, through each one 
of its members, to leave the world 
the better for the life that has 
come to it, just as John Kyrie left 
the world the better for his. And 
that the Queen’s son, his Royal 
Highness Prince Leopold, and the 
Queen’s daughter, her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Louise, should 
join the Society in these good en- 
deavours, should take up the work 
with characteristic good sense, 
warmed with a fit proportion of 
characteristic enthusiasm, speaks 
well for the resuits the Society is 
likely to attain, and for the health- 
ful spirit that has leavened this 
portion of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Interest will be felt in knowing 
the Kyrle motto. It is Nil moror 
ictus, Is it well, sot? 








AMONG THE HEATHER. 
A Highland Story. 
By A. C. HERTFORD. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


‘There is something in the pleasures 
of the country that reaches much beyond 
the gratification of the eye; a something 
that invigorates the mind, that erects its 
hopes, that allays its perturbations, that 
mellows its affections, RoBeErts, 
Tuese words were very true in 
connection with Norah at this 
time. Everything had been 
happily arranged for their visit 
to Buttercup Farm—Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown, those ‘ exceptionally 
honest people,’ were quite pleased 
and ready to receive them ; so, 
one fine afternoon, towards the 
end of October, Mrs. Grant, 


Norah, and Madge, stepping out of 
the train after their short journey 
from town, found themselves in 
the sweet fresh country, and a 


comical-looking little pony- 
carriage in readiness to take them 
to Buttercup Farm. 

It was one of those unusually 
warm autumns when winter seems 
to have lost the train, and comes 
to us a few weeks later than usual, 
puffing and panting and making a 
great to-do to gain on lost time ; 
when summer seems to be laughing 
at herrival’s mistake, and coquettes 
and smiles, bribing the little birds 
to sing their loudest, making 
Nature look her fairest, seeming 
to us like a dear friend, who be- 
comes ten times more dear, as we 
know we shall so soon be called 
to part from her. Who would 
not love the country at such a 
time? And Norah, although she 
had not felt any great desire for 
change when the proposal had 


first been made, was now sure that 
she could not fail to return stronger 
and happier than she came. 

They soon caught a glimpse of 
Buttercup Farm on the top of a 
little hill, the sweetest, most 
tempting-looking farmhouse im- 
aginable. Old, rambling, white- 
washed, irregularly built; win- 
dows dotted about, regardless of 
distance, here and there and 
everywhere ; a door to one side, 
covered with what would be in 
summer sweet honeysuckle flowers 
and climbing roses. On one side 
slanted away a large old-fashioned 
garden, and from this there opened 
out an orchard. At the door of 
the farmhouse stood Mrs. Brown, 
a little round ball of a dame, cer- 
tainly wider than she was long, 
looking as if she thoroughly en- 
joyed and throve on the produce 
of her land. 

Good-nature itself was written 
on her jolly fat face, which looked 
as if nothing could disturbit. She 
beamed from ear to ear at sight of 
her guests, displaying a row of 
splendid white teeth. A comely 
dame was Madam Brown, despite 
her circumference. She welcomed 
her guests warmly, and, proposing 
to show them their rooms, at once 
led the way along little passages, 
up a few stairs, down again, up 
again, till Madge declared she 
would never be able to find her 
way out. At last their hostess 
threw open the door of a large 
cheerful sitting-room, furnished in 
old-fashioned comfortable style— 
plenty of fresh chintzes and clean 
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dimity curtains. On the wall 
hung the inevitable portraits of 
the Queen and Prince Consort in 
their young days, framed most 
massively, to do honour to the 
subjects, I suppose; and the 
equally inevitable print of the 
marriage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. Opposite to 
these works of art hung two oil- 
paintings, representing a stiff 
woodeny lady in a constrained 
position, ofa polished countenance, 
as ifshe had been cruelly exposed 
to the elements when achild; and 
a ditto ditto gentleman. Do not 
imagine that I wish to laugh un- 
kindly at these pictures; I qm 
only attempting to act art-critic, 
and point out the relative beauties 
of each. 

In her right hand the lady 
(who represented Mrs. Brown) 
held a vegetable production, sup- 
posed to be a white rose—two or 
three white roses, if I mistake 
not ; but the artist had cleverly 
contrived to blend the flowers in 
one ; let us call it a bunch of white 
roses, then, and I believe they are 
moss-roses; yes, they are—very 
sentimental, truly. The lady’s 
gaze is riveted on her bouquet, 
and there is an air of bewilder- 
ment in her expression, as if she 
were asking why she should be 
compelled to grasp so firmly this 
lovely cauliflower—lI meant flower. 
Yes, that must be what the artist 
meant to depict, for she points 
with the rather stiff finger of her 
left hand at a particular peculiar 
rosebud. You see she is a lady of 
discrimination. The picture is all 
in unison, for observe the folds of 
her dress and tippet, they are as 
woodeny as her countenance— 
quite in keeping. 

Opposite to this fair dame 
hangs her husband, Mr. Brown ; 
he also has a polished face—pro- 
bably like drew to like—he also 
holds something in his right hand 
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and points to it with his left. 
That is one charm of allowing the 
same artist to paint many members 
of your family, there is such rest- 
ful composure in the similarity of 
position. What could be a sweeter 
idea, for instance, than the seven 
Flamboroughs, each with a fine 
orange? Let us examine this 
something in the hand of Mr. 
Brown. Is it—nay, it is not a 
vegetable production. Ah, how 
stupid! it is quite clear, after all. 
The venerable Brown is studying 
Magna Charta, of course ; a very 
intellectual man, evidently; yes, 
that large document can be none 
other than the veritable Magna 
Charta; let us gaze on the picture 
with awe. But listen to Brown’s 
faithful spouse; she is but now 
descanting on the portrait. 

* Yes, miss,’ to Norah, ‘ my old 
man, the very moral of him, 
beautiful I say it is. And I can 
just fancy the letter he’s reading’ 
(ah, thenit was not Magna Charta, 
after all ; what a pity !) ‘is the one 
our Tom sent home from furrin 
parts, when first he went there’ 
(‘furrin parts’ might be a town, 
from the way Mrs. Brown spoke 
of it). ‘And that’s me, miss, 
as no doubt you will have ob- 
served. 

‘Well, they bea rare relaxation 
to the nerves, be works of art, 
they be, and so I often says to 
Brown ; but he hasn't a mind as 
is cultivated to care for such 
things, poor fellow, and never 
could see the likenesses. But I 
often comes in here, when I feels 
fagged and tired, and takes a 
look at ’em; they do seem to 
freshen one up a bit.’ 

After a pause, Mrs. Brown re- 
commenced: ‘Course the ladies 
play, and I am proud to say they 
needn’t neglect the talent here ! 
and stepping triumphantly to the 
faded little instrument, the happy 
possessor threw it open, and asked 
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if one of the young ladies would 
‘ kindly strike an air.’ 

Good woman as she undoubt- 
edly was, Mrs. Brown was cer- 
tainly blessed with what is termed 
in Scotland ‘the gift of the gab :’ 
when once set off, she found it 
difficult to stop. 

Norah good-naturedly complied, 
struck a chord or two, and could 
hardly refrain from a jump as she 
did so.~- Poor little tin kettle! 
certainly, whatever its past glories 
may have been, but few of them 
remained. She managed to con- 
ceal her feelings, however; and 
Mrs. Brown, perfectly satisfied, 
led the way to the adjoining bed- 
tooms. Here everything might 
be honestly admired, from the 
pretty flowered hangings down to 
the posy-covered carpet to corre- 
spond. All looked most beauti- 
fully fresh and sweet after the 
smoke and dirt of London, and 
Madge flew from one new object 
to another, admiring and prais- 
ing, looking as unlike the little 
invalid of a fortnight ago as possi- 
ble. 

After a few more remarks, 
hoping the young ladies and 
‘ma’am’ would be comfortable, 
Mrs. Brown, the loquacious, quit- 
ted the rooms, saying she would 
hasten tea, as they must all be 
tired, 

‘I wonder where she keeps her 
husband,’ said Madge, as she and 
her sister were left alone. ‘He 
seems to be put entirely in the 
background.’ 

They soon found out that he 
was a weak old man, almost 
entirely tied to his chair with 
rheumatism. It was easy to see 
who was master at Buttercup 
Farm. Buta good kind wife she 
made him too, the farm and house 
being infinitely better managed 
now than when her meek little 
lord and master held sway. She 
should have been the man, and 
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he the woman: their characters 
would have suited far better 
80. 
When the girls again entered 
the sitting-room, the table was 
temptingly spread for tea, to 
which they felt inclined to do 
ample justice. After which, 
Madge, tired with the excitement 
of the day, was conveyed to bed 
by Norah, who soon followed her 
example, And thus happily ended 
the first evening at Buttercup 
Farm. 

Many were the happy days 
that followed. What fun Norah 
and Madge had, being initiated 
into the mysteries of farm-life ! 
and how knowing they soon 
became in it! Madge even went 
so far as to insist on milking a 
cow; and the good-natured Mrs. 
Brown stood by at the first ex- 
periment, laughing her fat self 
into fits, as Madge tried and tried, 
yet with no result ; for the clever 
creature recognised a _ stranger 
at once, felt injured at her pre- 
sumption, and finally ended by 
kicking Madge and her pail on 
one side, gently but decidedly. 
But nothing daunted, she would 
not be defeated ; and being advised 
to try her hand on a more sub- 
missive cow, did so, and succeeded 
far better, soon becoming quite 
an expert in the great art of milk- 
ing. Then the hens and poultry, 
what fun the feeding of them was ! 
And last, though by no means 
least, what splendid rides she 
took on the small black pony! 
She was not strong enough to 
walk far yet ; but many were the 
excursions she and Norah made 
with ‘ Trot’ to help them on their 
way. Mrs. Grant was unable to 
bear much fatigue, and it was 
pleasure enough for her to see her 
girls return just in time for tea, 
with nice colours and healthy 
appetites, after some long walk 
along the lovely country roads, 
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with much to tell, and often much 
to show her. 

Is there any meal in the coun- 
try so delightful as high tea? 
Dinner is all very well in town ; 
but in the country, with the fresh 
butter and eggs and cream, home- 
made bread perhaps, and cakes, 
and good things of all sorts, what 
can be so cosy as a regular ‘ rough 
tea’? 


* Now stir the fire and close the shutters 


fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa 


round, 

And while the bubbling and loud-hiss- 
ing urn 

Throws up a steamy column, and the 


cup 

That cheers, but not inebriates, waits 
on each— 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in.’ 


How deliciously snug! You can- 
not fancy anything but love and 
contentment over such a meal. 
The most argumentative person 
must pause ere he ventures to 
bring tiresome discussion into such 
a peaceful scene; and a cross tem- 
per would feel itself quite out of 
place there. Many people who 
can plod steadily through a long 
dinner without enlivening it by 
one joke often become perfectly 
hilarious over high tea, so obstre- 
perous does it make them; it is 
quite the meal for fun of all sorts. 
The teas during that fortnight at 
Buttercup Farm were as merry 
affairs as one could wish. Mrs. 
Grant often listened to Norah's 
laugh with a feeling of deep satis- 
faction, and saw with joy the co- 
lour stealing back into her cheek. 
Norah was truly trying to be re- 
signed to whatever lot should be 
sent her; and the very act of utter 
resignation brought with it peace. 
But this was not acquired all at 
once. I would not that any one 
should imagine her a model girl; 
I do not believe in model girls, 
as the term goes, and should cer- 
tainly never have cared to sit down 
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and write the story ofone. Norah 
was much the same as other girls 
are; and sometimes it was very 
hard to keep sweet tempered when 
all within her seemed ready to 
rise into rebellion at a moment's 
notice and play the traitor to her 
late resolves. Mrs. Grant did not 
see her sometimes at night after 
Madge was asleep, when there 
was no human eye to see or hu- 
man ear to hear, when, do what 
she would, her troubles and wor- 
ries seemed all to rise without 
any encouragement and look her 
in the face. At such times it 
was very hard to fight them all 
alone. She had well-nigh for- 
gotten that dream in the railway- 
carriage, it seemed so little likely 
to be fulfilled now ; but she never 
could quite forget’ it, and the 
words, ‘Did you not know I 
would come to you at last? Look 
up, my child, my love!’ came at 
times across her memory like a 
soft refreshing breeze, and she 
could not quite give up the hope 
that the dream had perhaps been 
sent her as a sign. 
Ah, Norah, my dear, listen : 

* What studies please, what most delight 


And fill men’s thoughts, they dream 
them o’er at night.’ 


True lines enough ; yet there is 
not any reason against our believ- 
ing, if we can, that certain dreams, 
either sad or bright, may some- 
times come to prepare us for what 
is in the future, Almost every 
one, I think, has had some such 
dream in the course of his life, 
and probably mentioned it as a 
‘curious coincidence.’ So it is; 
but may it not be something more 
besides # 

One day Mr. and Miss Lewis 
drove down unexpectedly, and 
paid our friends at Buttercup 
Farm a call. Mr. Richard was 
in great triumph that he had been 
able to perform the journey in 
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his own carriage, without hav- 
ing being obliged to enter ‘one 
of those confounded railways, 
ma’am.’ 

‘Mary, my dear, tell Mrs. 
Grant if they are not confounded 
inventions.’ 

Miss Mary laughed gently as 
she answered, 

‘Dear Dick, why do you use 
such ugly expressions when you 
know you don’t mean them? No, 
I don’t think we need run the 
poor railways down, though I 
must say I much prefer travelling 
as we did to-day.’ 

They had put up at a little 
inn close by, and spent the 
evening with the Grants, leaving 
early next day. Mrs. Brown was 
in great excitement at sight of her 
old master and mistress, and in- 
sisted on waiting on the party 
herself at tea-time, most astonish- 
ingly arrayed in a cap of many 
colours and a bright purple gown; 
joining in the conversation at her 
own sweet will, her honest red 
face beaming all over with satis- 
faction. She kissed Miss Mary 
as she bade her good-bye next 
day, and there were tears in 
her eyes as she turned in from 
the door, and remarked to Mrs. 
Grant, 

‘They be rare and good, ma’am. 
When that good lady and gentle- 
man die, they will go right flap 
to heaven ; I see the wings a-grow- 
ing now from between their pretty 
shoulders. They bean’t publicans, 
ma’am’ (Mrs. Brown probably 
meant pharisees), ‘and don’t care 
for the world to know all the good 
they do in it; but they'll get 
theirreward above, and the biggest 
of gold harps will they have: of 
that me and Brown is certain. 
Deary me, I do become quite 
poe’cal sometimes, ‘specially when 
the subjec’ do touch me near the 
heart.’ 

The good woman wiped her 
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eyes with the corner of her 
apron, and retired to feed her 
hens. Comically though she ex- 
pressed herself, she had yet got 
to the root of the matter. I doubt 
if the size of the gold harps would 
have added, in any way, to the 
comfort of our little couple ; but 
I think the very sweetest instru- 
ment would be given them. 

Mrs. Brown, honest soul, was 
constantly trotting in and out, 
‘just to keep Mrs. Grant cheery 
when the young ladies were away,’ 
as she expressed it, and to-day 
many were the praises of her old 
master and mistress that fell from 
her ready tongue. 

‘My Tom owes his life to them 
two, ma’am,’ she observed ; ‘for 
he had left his father and mother, 
that’s me and Brown, ma’am, who 
needed his help at the farm, 
thinking to better himself in 
London. First he wrote to us 
that he was getting on fast, and 
earning lots of money ; but after 
a time he wrote seldomer, did 
our Tom, and soon not at all. 
And nothing could we hear of 
the poor chap, till we just told 
our sorrow to Mr. Richard ; and 
if you'll believe it, ma’am, he just 
set to work himself and searched 
this way and that way, and for 
all that could find no trace of 
Tom; but he never gave up hope, 
and in a little while he wrote to 
us that he had found him. Poor 
boy! he hadn’t written us the 
truth at all, for he had never 
earned any money since he left 
us; but wicked companions had 
got hold of him and tempted him 
to be as bad as themselves. But 
Mr. Richard, God bless him, found 
him just in time, rescued him 
from ruin, and set him on his feet 
again; he got him some work 
to do in furrin parts, where he 
is honest and happy, for he would 
never have settled at home here, 
would Tom, he had such a spirit. 

















That’s the story, ma’am ; and you 
won't be surprised now that me 
and Brown knows for certain 
how big their gold harps will be 
up yonder, and how we looks 
forward to the time when we 
shall see ’em playing on ‘em. 
That's to say, if we ever manages 
to get there ourselves. ‘Course 
we shouldn’t know what to do 
with harps, him and me, not being 
cultivated ; but ‘twill be rare and 
- refreshing just to rest a bit and 
listen to them a-twanging 80 
sweetly.’ 

Here was one heart giving its 
grateful testimony of what those 
two had done, and there were 
many others who could have told 
a similar story. Dear old couple! 
I am very loth to bid you good- 
bye, only, as you see, but few 
pages of my tale remain. Good- 
bye? Nay, may we not hope it 
is au revoir? 


CHAPTER XXII. 
* How the time 

Loiters in expectation! Then the mind 
Drags the dead burden of a hundred years 
In one short moment’s space, The nimble 

heart 
Beats with impatient throbs, sick of delay, 
And pants to be at ease.’ HAVARD, 

A tone motto for so short a 
chapter, you will say, and with 
truth. Geoffrey demands a few 
minutes of our time; and yet, at 
this period of his existence, poor 
fellow, he is not a very pleasant 
subject to write about; so, the 
shorter the chapter the better. 

He is still with his friend in 
the country, popping away at the 
pheasants, though, by the way, 
he is not half such a good shot as 
usual, He tries to be interested 
in the sport, however; to be en- 
tertained and entertaining. But 
his friend, who has often spoken 
of Geoffrey in glowing terms to 
his wife, is disappointed in him, 
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for he is not appearing at all 
to advantage just now. He is 
absent and dull at times; and the 
wife thinks him rather a lump of 
a man, though she kindly refrains 
from expressing her opinion to 
her husband. Despite his anxiety 
to conceal his feelings, Geoffrey's 
eagerness each day, as the post 
comes in, does not escape observ- 
ation. Will that letter from his 
mother, containing the decision 
of his fate, never arrive? His host 
twitted him on his manner at 
first, and asked, laughing, from 
whom he was so anxiously ex- 
pecting a letter; but Geoffrey 
answered so shortly, ‘From my 
mother,’ that his friend was care- 
ful for the future to avoid the 
subject, and soon began to adopt 
his wife’s opinion that Mr, Lind- 
say must be in love. ‘Though if 
he speak truth, my dear, it must 
be with his mother.’ 

* Ah, so he says,’ answered the 
shrewder wife. 

Poor Geoffrey ! this was a very 
trying time for him, and very 
hard work he found it to keep 
patient. I should be sorry to 
mention any of the names Perci- 
val was called just now; they 
were not few in number. Geof- 
frey had. given him credit for 
being intensely seltish ; but that 
his selfishness should reach such 
a pitch he could hardly imagine 
possible. That, knowing how 
trying the uncertainty must be, 
he should still delay answer- 
ing, seemed almost incredible ; 
yet such seemed to be the case. 
His hostess knew and liked him 
better afterwards, when she saw 
him under more auspicious cir- 
cumstances ; for what allowances 
must not be made for a man in 
Jove, particularly when that man 
is no longer a boy! 

The true facts of the case were 
these. The letter Geoffrey had, 
some fortnight before, written and 
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himself posted, had duly arrived 
at Leicester's home. He being en- 
gaged in enjoying himself at one 
shooting after another, his mother 
re-addressed the note, and de- 
livered it to a servant to post ‘at 
once.’ That gentleman slipped it 
into his pocket until such time as 
a stroll to the post should fall in 
with his feelings. Need we say 
that there it lay undisturbed and 
forgotten, till the necessity for its 
owner receiving it had long gone 
by? Then of course it was not 
worth while to confess his care- 
lessness, thought the true delin- 
quent; and the belief enter- 
tained by several people and never 
contradicted was, that this par- 
ticular and important letter had 
somehow been lost on the way, 
‘through the carelessness of some 
of the Post-Office servants,’ of 
course. Many are the letters 
that have met with a similar fate, 
and many are the sad conse- 
quences that have risen therefrom. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


* A thought of joy, that rises in the mind, 
Where sadness hath been sitting many 


an hour; 
A thought of joy that comes with sudden 


power, 
When least the welcome guest we looked 
to find.’ CaLper CAMPBELL, 

Once more J must ask you to 
make a journey. Once more we 
must betake ourselves to Robin 
Lodge, where the Rosses still are ; 
for they always stayed among the 
hills, till actually driven away by 
the winter cold. 

Miss Duff is still there, now 
their only visitor, There are 
many ladies like her, who, when 
asked for a month, stay two ; and 
when proposing a visit of a week 
or so, seem as if they never meant 
to take their departure at all. Miss 
Duff always felt that, once settled 
in a comfortable house, it was best 
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toremain there as long asshe could. 
As she remarked now and then 
to her much-tried little niece, 
*You see, child, once visitors 
come, I always think it best for 
them to stay some time. Constant 
comings and goings only worry 
the servants and create such con- 
fusing rumpus. Such are my 
principles, and I always try to 
act up to them.’ 

Fanny could not in politeness 
openly dissent, owing to those 
tiresome laws of hospitality ; but 
she inwardly felt certain that her 
aunt might make what confusion 
she chose in departing, it could 
be nothing compared to what 
she created by remaining. The 
weather was growing colder now, 
and the days shorter; consequent- 
ly the old lady was tied more to 
the house than formerly, and her 
nephew and niece grew propor- 
tionately tired of her society. She 
rarely read (except indeed when 
she felt in need of forty winks), 
but knitted all day long, morn- 
ing, noon, and night. The occu- 
pation suited her to a nicety; it 
did not require close attention, 
and the eyes could roam pleasantly 
about while the fingers were busy. 
And O, how those eyes did take 
in every thread on the carpet, 
every speck on the furniture, every 
spot on Milly’s little pinafore, and 
how the tongue proceeded to 
remark on them too! A pleasant 
lady for a six weeks’ visit was 
Miss Duff, traly—so affable and 
easy ! 

It was post-time once more (we 
have been present several times 
when that bag was opened), and 
Mr. Ross had just divided its con- 
tents; one for each lady and 
several for himself. Fanny had 
a long effusion from Miss Tennant, 
and Miss Duff a note from her 
housekeeper. 

‘I do believe here’s one from 
Leicester,’ exclaimed Mr. Ross, as 
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he examined his budget : ‘ some- 
thing extraordinary must have 
happened to make that young 
man write. I wonder what it 
is.’ 

* Open it, and you will see, my 
dear,’ from his wife, who did not 
feel much interest in the subject ; 
and not raising her eyes from her 
letter, she continued, ‘ perhaps 
he’s going to be married.’ 

‘Eh, what? so suddenly ex- 
claimed Miss Duff, that Fanny 
almost jumped in her chair, and 
Mr. Ross, glancing up, inquired, 
‘Is anything the matter, aunt? 

‘No; but what was that I 
heard Fanny saying to you just 
now? that is what I want to 
know.’ 

‘I was merely making a remark 
on a note Ned has just received 
from Mr. Leicester,’ answered her 
niece, a trifle impatiently ; for by 
this time she was thoroughly tired 
of the old lady and her pecu- 
liarities, and felt no desire to 
satisfy her curiosity at present. 

Soon Mr. Ross made an excla- 
mation of surprise, gave a little 
laugh, and handed the letter to 
his wife, saying, ‘ You were right, 
after all.’ 

She proceeded to peruse it with 
an amused face, and also laughed 
as she finished it. Miss Duff put 
on her spectacles, laid down her 
knitting, and watched her with 
open mouth and curious eyes. 

‘ Bad manners, child ; youshould 
never laugh in company, unless 
others can join in the fun,’ she 
observed, with exceeding crusti- 
ness. 

Her niece felt the reproof a 
just one, and answered meekly, 

‘You are right, aunt; it was 
rude of me.’ 

‘It certainly was.’ 

Fanny proceeded, 

‘But I am sure you are most 
welcome to any fun there is. 
Ned has just had a letter from 
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Mr. Leicester, and as he makes no 
secret of it, I may tell you that he 
is just engaged to be married. 
Great news, is it not? 

Miss Duff grew scarlet, rose 
suddenly from her chair, advanced 
till she stood in front of her 
nephew and niece, and exclaimed, 
with whole mountains of wrath 
in her voice, 

‘ Great news, indeed ! Ishould 
think so! I hope you are both 
happy now! You have landed 
yourselves in a pretty mess, and 
perhaps next time a lady so much 
older and more experienced than 
yourselves takes the trouble to 
advise you, you will be guided by 
her. At all events, J feel that J 
have done my duty in this mat- 
ter !’ 

‘My dear aunt, what idea have 
you taken into your head now? 
inquired her nephew, who, at the 
beginning of her harangue, had 
looked annoyed ; but that expres- 
sion had soon given place to one 
of unmixed amusement. ‘I fancy 
you have hit rather wide of the 
mark. Why should not Leicester 
get engaged if he chooses 

‘Speaking rather wide of the 
mark, am I? O, very well! You 
are marvellously polite toastranger 
in your own house, Edward Ross ; 
and if your conscience does not 
tell you that you have sanctioned 
and encouraged this engagement, 
you are a pagan, that’s all! I 
should like to know what Mrs, 
Grant thinks of her future son-in- 
law, poor woman ? 

Ned burst into a hearty laugh. 

*O aunt Betsy, aunt Betsy, 
you're all wrong, all wrong—such 
a muddle as it is! Mrs. Grant 
has no son-in-law in prospect that 
I know of; and certainly no one 
can accuse me of encouraging this 
engagement; for I never even 
heard of Miss Garnet until this 


morning, so I am afraid I must 
plead guilty to being a pagan.’ 
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Miss Duff quickly returned to 
her chair, cleared her throat, tried 
not to look in the least astonished, 
and remarked, 

‘Well, Edward, you certainly 
are extremely tartaric’—by which 
rather peculiar term she probably 
meant exasperating—‘and I think 
you might have told methis sooner. 
However, I suppose people may 
make mistakes sometimes. I must 
say I think you showed very bad 
manners to laugh in that vulgar 
fashion.’ 

Ned laughed again. 

‘ My dear aunt, I was not mak- 
ing fun of you, but at the idea of 
my having encouraged this engage- 
ment, when I had not even met 
the young lady.’ 

‘I am sure I am sorry I ever 
came to this house, Edward Ross,’ 
said Miss Duff, making, with dig- 
nity, for the door, which she al- 
ways did when worsted in her 
arguments. 

Her nephew heartily reéchoed 
her wish, though not aloud. As 
soon as the door closed he said, 

‘ I wonder if aunt Betsy means 
that she is about to leave? I be- 
gin to think that she has taken 
up her abode here for good. Now, 
Fanny, my dear, you see I was 
right ; Geoffrey and Norah may 
be mated still ; I told you so.’ 

‘Yes, Ned, so you did. I won- 
der now if Percival really proposed 
to Norah here. She is a little 
monkey if he did; for I should 
never have guessed it. If so, he 
has got over his refusal marvel- 
lously quickly.’ 

* Once more, I told you so. He 
was madly in love with her here ; 
but would be just as madly in 
love with the next pretty girl he 
met. Yes, I should fancy he did 
get refused while here; what a 
pity aunt Betsy should not know 
of it! I think Geoffrey would be 
the very opposite in thie respect, 
and I should not much care to see 


him after he had been refused by 
the girl he loved.’ 

‘ Well, I wish he would come 
forward now; I am sure, from 
several things I noticed, that he 
likes Norah, and I don’t fancy he 
would be rejected. I can’t help 
thinking that he imagined there 
was some understanding between 
her and Percival. Ned, wouldn't 
Mr. Lindsay and Norah make a 
charming couple ? 

* So you remarked on the night 
of her arrival, my love; and, if 
you remember, my objections on 
the score of age were instantly 
squashed. I have intended writ- 
ing to Lindsay for some time, and 
now shall do so of course without 
delay.’ 

‘Stay, Ned ; how are you going 
to set about it? interposed his 
wife, as he moved towards his 
desk. ‘You must not let him 
imagine for one moment that you 
are writing on purpose. Only 
mention it in the course of your 
letter quite in a casual way, you 
know.’ 

‘How women do beat about 
the bush, to be sure—even the 
best of them! I don’t see why I 
should be casual at all! Listen ; 
wouldn’t something like this do 
perfectly !—“ Dear Lindsay, just 
heard this minute some news 
which I am sure you will be glad 
to know, therefore I lose no time 
in telling you of it—Leicester is 
engaged to a Miss Garnet,” &c. 
Now what could be better than 
that ? 

‘Nothing could possibly be 
worse, Ned. I did flatter myself 
you had a little sense. The idea 
of sending such a note to a proud 
reserved man like Mr. Lindsay! 
Why don’t you take my advice, 
and only bring in the-news in the 
course of your letter? No, I won't 
compose it for you ;’ as her hus- 
band looked up perplexed and 
beseechingly. ‘ Your aunt coulg 
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write it better than you, I be- 
lieve. I have a good mind to 
call her down,’ added Fanny mis- 
chievously. 

Her husband looked alarmed. 

‘ For pity’s sake leave her alone 
just now, or you will effectually 
drive the few remaining ideas out 
of my head. Now tell me once 
more how I am to put it.’ 

‘Don’t be stupid, dear; use 
your brains and think for your- 
self. Say something about the 
weather, and then about his 
mother’s health (that ought to 
come first, by the bye); and 
then—’ 


‘“ First they talked about nothing at all, 
And then they talked of the weather,”’ 


interrupted Mr. Ross, laughing, as 
he lay back in his chair, and bal- 
anced his pen. 

‘Don’t be disrespectful,’ repri- 
manded his wife severely, ‘ or no 
more help shall you get from me! 
Then you must remark on what 
sport you have had, and inquire 
abouthis. Afteryou have comfort- 
ably filled a page or two in anatural 
way, you may bring in about Per- 
cival; not before, remember. You 
needn’t sigh so ; that’s pure affec- 
tation. You must, and can, write 
this letter properly ; and I shall 
leave you alone to do so, as I must 
go to the nursery for a little while ; 
so you won't be disturbed, and 
will have no excuse ;’ and drop- 
ping a kiss on her husband’s puck- 
ered forehead as she passed him, 
Fanny quitted the room. 

It was some time before she re- 
turned ; for soon after she reached 
the nursery Miss Duff entered it, 
and there began a long argument 
on the shape of Milly's pinafores, 
to which Fanny had patiently to 
listen. So by the time she re- 
gained the drawing-room Mr. Ross 
had finished his correspondence, 
evidently to his satisfaction, for 
he was reclining comfortably in 
an armchair studying the Times. 
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‘Good boy,’ said his wife ap- 
provingly ; ‘so you have finished 
your letter. I knew you could 
do it perfectly if you chose.’ 

‘It didn’t take so long to write, 
after all; I just followed your 
advice, and put what you told 
me. I left it open for you ; there 
it is? and Mr. Ross returned to 
his paper with an air of conscious 
virtue, and was soon engrossed in 
a leading article. A sudden ex- 
clamation from Fanny made him 
look up. 

‘Ned, did you mean this for 
fun? 

‘Fun, my dear! [should think 
not. Most serious earnest, I can 
assure you. Why? 

‘ Because I am perfectly asham- 
ed of you, perfectly.’ 

‘Can't see the reason, I must 
confess,’ began Mr. Ross, though 
looking a trifle anxious. ‘I put 
exactly what you told me, and 
thought it sounded remarkably 
nice.’ 

‘Very nice, really,’ returned 
Fanny scornfully, yet laughing 
heartily as she spoke. ‘Just 
listen now, while I read it: 


** Robin Lodge, 
October 29th, 187—. 


“ Dear Lindsay,—I have put off 
writing to you from day to day, 
till I must do so no longer, so 


here goes. I hope Mrs. Lindsay 
is enjoying pretty good health ; I 
am sure this fine weather must 
suit her. Pray remember me to 
her. What shooting have you 
had lately? here the birds are 
now of course very wild. I heard 
some news by this morning's 
post which I now hasten to im- 
part to you, as I know you will 
be delighted. Leicester writes to 
say he is just engaged to a Miss 
Garnet, whom he met, for the 
first time, after leaving us. There 
is nothing to wait for, so they are 
to be married before the new 
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year. Quick work, is it not? 
Have you seen anything of Miss 
Grant lately ? I hear her sister is 
almost well again.—Believe me 
yours ever, | Epwarp Ross.” 


Have you been listening, Ned? 

‘To every word of it.’ 

‘And can’t you see how ab- 
surdly you have put it? 

‘Really, my dear,’ said poor 
Mr. Ross, ‘I can’t see that it is 
so much amiss. I wrote all you 
told me, and even added a little ; 
it sounds rather well on the whole, 
I think. You never told me to 
remember myself to the old lady, 
and you see I did.’ 

‘ Yes, and forgot all about me,’ 
interposed Fanny, laughing. ‘O 
Ned, Ned, your son will soon 
beat you in the art of composing ! 
You certainly are very stupid, and 
if you wrote me as silly letters as 
that when we were engaged, I 
wonder how ever I consented to 
marry you. I am afraid my love 
must have been very blind.’ 

Ned moved once more to his 
desk. ‘Come, little woman, you 
must really compose it for me, or 
Geoff will certainly never get this 
by to-morrow. Let’s see, this is 
Friday: if he doesn’t hear to- 
morrow, he will have to wait till 
Monday.’ 

Mr. Ross drew a chair very 
near his own, and Fanny came to 
occupy it. 

‘All the same, Ned, I am 
ashamed of you.’ 

Their two combined intellects 
managed to concoct a respectable 
letter ; and, till the whole of the 
first three pages were comfortably 
filled, the resolute Fanny would 
allow no mention of the engage- 
ment to be made. Then, just 
before closing, Ned was told to 
write, ‘ By the bye, I heard some 
news from our friend Leicester 
to-day, which it may perhaps 
interest you to know: he has just 
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got engaged to a Miss Garnet,’ &c. 
As they finished the letter Miss 
Duff reéntered the room; she 
sniffed about, evidently anxious 
to know what they had been 
writing, and, as she saw her 
nephew about to close the en- 
velope, remarked, 

‘Have you been writing to 
congratulate Mr. Leicester, Ed- 
ward ? 

*O no, aunt! I am not in 
quite such a hurry as all that. No, 
I was merely writing a short note 
to my friend Geoffrey Lindsay.’ 

‘Humph! one of the few 
estimable young men I know.’ 

And as thus we have at last 
a pleasant speech to record of 
Elizabeth Duff, spinster, let us 
bid her farewell, lest if we wrote 
more concerning her it might 
have to be something slightly 
‘tartaric,’ as she would herself ex- 
press it. Say good-bye kindly, for 
after all, poor soul, she is her 
own worstenemy. She has made 
herself lonely and sad, and has 
lost the road to happiness, simply 
because she would not ask the 
way at the proper place. I have 
purposely introduced into this 
little story two unmarried ladies of 
much the same age, with pretty 
equal chances of happiness. The 
one made use of them, the other 
did not. There may be many 
harder fates than living all our 
lives and at last dying ‘an un- 
married lady ;’ but may we ever 
be preserved from becoming ‘an 
elderly spinster’ ! 

It is for us now to follow that 
letter, which had taken so long 
to compose. It was duly de- 
livered in Porchester-terrace next 
morning, and Mrs, Lindsay, look- 
ing almost as eagerly as her son 
for that other expected letter from 
Scotland, sighed as she turned 
this one over with a disappointed 
air, and recognised the mark, 
Being a methodical lady, she 
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lost no time in re-directing the 
note, and something put it into her 
head to take an early walk and 
post it herself. Afterwards she 
would drive to Addison-gardens 
and inquire when the Grants 
were expected home ; which things 
she accordingly did, and then 
spent the day as best she could, 
by herself. en there are only 
two members in a family, the 
absent one is sadly missed ; and 
though Mrs. Lindsay longed for 
the attainment of her son’s happi- 
ness, she sighed sometimes and 
wondered how she should get 
on when Geoff married, for that 
he would marry she had quite 
‘made up her mind. The day 
passed, and, according to her cus- 
tom, Mrs. Lindsay was preparing 
early to retire to bed, when the 
door-bell rang. It was not a very 


usual occurrence in this quiet 
household, and a sudden fear 
struck her, had anything gone 
wrong with her boy? But the next 


minute the door was opened, and 
—yes—that was Geoffrey’s voice 
asking if his mother was still up. 

* What is it, Geoff? she asked 
anxiously, as she met him on the 
stairs. ‘ Nothing has gone wrong, 
has there? 

‘Come in here, mother ; I want 
to speak to you,’ he answered, 
drawing her into the room she 
had just quitted. ‘O mother, it 
has come at last ! 

* What has, dear boy? she in- 
quired very gently, almost afraid 
to put the question ; for Geoffrey 

sat down on the nearest seat 
and buried his face in his hands, 
and she saw the broad shoulders 
heaving as the strong man almost 
sobbed. ‘What is it, Geoffrey? 
Tell me, my son.’ 

Geoffrey looked up, ashamed 
of his momentary weakness. 

* Mother, I cannot help it ; it is 
the relief that has unmanned me. 
O. mother, the answer has come, 
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though not as I expected it. I 
may ask Norah to be my wife, 
now. Thank God, this wearing 
uncertainty is over! and he re- 
lated to his mother what we 
know already, all the contents of 
Edward Ross’s letter. After all, 
Fanny need not have spent 80 
much time and trouble over the 
wording of it—the simple facts 
were enough. 

‘And so, mother, the letter 
reached me this evening just 
before dinner, and I think I 
rather startled the household by 
announcing my intention of 
leaving by the last train. When 
I told them you were not ill, and 
that I had heard no bad news, 
but simply was wanted at home, 
I fancy they set me down as rather 
mad. But I don’t care what the 
whole world thinks, I feel so 
light of heart. I know the most 
difficult part is still to come ; but 
I can face that boldly now this 
wretched indecision is over, and 
I shall learn my fate one way or 
the other. I must see Norah to- 
morrow, mother.’ 

‘But, my boy, they are not 
home yet. I called to inquire 
to-day, and they are not expected 
till Wednesday.’ 

‘I can’t help it, mother; you 
have their country address, and I 
will go there ; I cannot wait.’ 

‘ But not to-morrow, dear boy ; 
it is Sunday, you know.’ 

‘I had almost forgotten it was 
Sunday ; all but the one thing 
seems to have gone out of my 
head. But it’s all the same, 
mother ; “the better the day, the 
better the deed,” you know. I 
must ask her to-morrow.’ 

* Go, then, dear Geoff; I know 
you will always do right, and take 
your mother’s blessing with you, 
if you will have it ; for remember 
that, whether you succeed (and I 
believe you will) or not, it goes 
with you wherever you are.’ 

rr 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘On Sunday heaven’s gate stands 0; 
Diewingp 0 plentiful and rife.’ a 
Hersek. 
*After long storms, and tempests over- 
blown 


e, 
The sun at length his joyous face doth 
~~ | 
So, pe tm ortune all her spight hath 


showre, 
Some blissful houres at last must needs 
appeare.” SPENsER. 

Ir was a glorious day, this last 
Sunday in October 187—, as 
glorious as its many forerunners 
had been. Regular Sunday 
weather. The very animals about 
the farm seemed to be impressed 
with it, and held meetings under 
the windows, before Mrs, Grant 
or her daughters were yet awake. 
The sunlight shining into her 
room woke Norah ; and her senses, 
gradually returning, reminded her 
that this was the last Sunday at 
Buttercup Farm. Last days any- 
where, especially where we have 
been happy, are generallysad. One 
begins to wonder if the time can 
ever be repeated, if we shall ever 
enjoy ourselves so much again ; 
and it is seldom that one does, 
in quite the same way. So Norah 
lay and wondered. Yet»she had 
a longing for home, too; there 
were certain attractions in London 
at present, which the country 
could not afford. So, when 
Madge presently inquired, ‘ Isn’t 
it sad that this should be our 
last Sunday, Norah? don’t you 
wish that we could stay on here 
always? it was not to be wonder- 
ed at that the answer was not 
quite so warm as her sister desired. 
By and by they walked down to 
the village church—a dear little 
picturesque building. Outside and 
all around lay the quiet church- 
yard, carefully kept and tended, 
or 


‘There the yew, 
Green even amid the snows of winter, 


told 
Ofimmortality, and gracefully 


Such was the little churchyard ; 
and many were the queer inscrip- 
tions on some of the old tomb- 
stones, which Madge liked so 
much todecipher. She was natu- 
rally a wonderfully bright child, 
happy as the day was long ; yet 
such a place as this seemed to 
have no sadness for her, and she 
would sometimes speak of death 
in a way that made Norah’s heart | 
tremble. It was this she had 
meant when speaking of her to 
Fanny as almost an angel-child ; 
and she had therefore felt sure she 
must die. But I think she was 
wrong ; for if none of such chil- 
dren were allowed to grow up into 
men and women, what would be- 
come of the poor world? and I 
fancy we need angels to walk the 
earth too much for them all to 
be early taken from us. Yet, as 
Norah watched her little sister 
stepping brightly from one small 
grave to another, and remembered 
how nearly, how very nearly, she 
had lost her, she could bear it no 
longer. 

*O Madge, come away, dear; 
it makes me so sad to see you 
here. Come, mother.’ 

Madge looked up surprised, as 
her ear caught the tremor in her 
sister’s voice; but Mrs. Grant 
knew the reason for it, and gently 
saying, ‘ Yes, darling, come away 
now,’ together they left that quiet 
churchyard. 

So the day wore peacefully on, 
brightly and happily, as such days 
should. After their early dinner, 
Mrs. Grant, feeling tired, lay down 
to rest, and the girls, thinking it 
too beautiful a day to be spent 
indoors, repaired to the garden. 
Great friends these two sisters 
were ; until quite lately the one 
had hardly a thought which the 


other did not share. Now there 


ue 
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were some subjects on which 
Norah could not speak; but not 
knowing of these, Madge did not 
desire to of them. They 
met Mrs. Brown in the garden, 
come to have a Sunday glance 
round. at her property, and see 
how the winter vegetables were 


progressing. 

* And so you're bent on leaving 
me on Wednesday, young ladies,’ 
she remarked; ‘pity you should 
go so soon, just when missy was 
learning to milk the cow so nicely ;’ 
and the good woman began to 
laugh again at the remembrance of 
Madge’sfirstexperiment. ‘ Well, 
you ve certainly finer roses in your 
cheeks than when you first came 
down ; rare and pale you were 
then, and no mistake, so me and 
Brown remarked to each other- 
And you too, miss,’ she continued 
to Norah,‘ you were as white as 
a lily; nursing did that, I sup- 

ti 


‘Yes, nursing me,’ answered 

Madge eagerly, ‘ nursing tiresome 
me, Mrs. Brown, when I never 
was worth so much trouble, I am 
sure.’ 
‘Well, the country be a cure 
for everything, say I; "tis good 
for mind as well as body. Why, 
I should go right flop mad if I 
had to spend my days in your 
great noisy town, my dears. No 
wonder folk suffer from such ter- 
rible headaches there, when, if 
you say a word to any one, they 
can’t hear your question, and you 
can’t hear their answer.’ 

Mrs. Brown had somewhat 

erated views of London life, 
it seemed. She continued, 

‘No, miss, ve lived all my 
days in the fresh country air, for 
when I served Mr. Lewis it was 
in the country, and so has Brown ; 
we are growing old in it, and till 
we gets to our home above, I 
hopes as we may stay here. I 
*spects ‘twill be more country life 


than town in heaven. What do 
you say, miss ? 

Norah smiled at the queer 
question, rather anxiously put, 
and answered that at all events 
it would be happiness, so Mrs. 
Brown need not trouble herself 
about the matter. 

* Well, nor I do, miss ; only you 
see, as one gets older, one can’t 


“help just imagining things a bit ; 


and Brown, he can’t be very far 
from his long home now, being a 
sight over the threescore years and 
ten. He kind of likes to hear my 
opinion on the subject, and I 
thought that maybe young ladies 
like you might have some pretty 
new fancies. I can’t help think- 
ing that I'd be given some garden 
work to do up there, for sure it 
would make me happiest. Don’t 
we hear of angels with palms in 
their hands, miss? Well, they 
must require tending, surely; and 
maybe I might be allowed to do 
that. And Brown—well, I don’t 
just know what he'd miss most, 
unless it be his newspaper. 
Course, for cultivated ladies like 
you there would always be the 
harps. But lor’,’ and the good 
woman began to laugh, ‘just to 
listen to me a-supposing things 
like this, when no doubt it’s all 
arranged spic and span. I don’t 
fancy heaven means idleness, do 
you, miss? else I know I could 
never be happy there, not being 
accustomed to it ; unless I was sent 
bad rheumatism like poor Brown, 
just to prepare me a bit first. But it 
don’t matter, after all; as you said 
truly, miss, we shall all be rare 
and happy, and that’s the great 
thing. But, dear me! here I 
stand a-chattering idly, and there’s 
Brown as ought to have his medi- 
cine ; so good-afternoon, ladies ;’ 
and Mrs. Brown departed to 
attend to her little husband's 
wants. Unlike many great talkers, 
she was also a great worker. 
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* Well, Norah, that is the very 
funniest talk about heaven that I 


. ever heard! Fancy thinking 


about gardening and reading the 
newspapers there ! observed 
Madge, as they continued their 
walk after Mrs. Brown’s departure. 

‘She only thinks of happiness 
there, dear, from what makes it for 
her here ; a very natural feeling. I 
suspect we all dothe same, Madge. 
What do you imagine it ? 

*O, I don’t know, Norah: I 
only think of having you and 
mother and people I love there ; 
I don’t think much about the rest. 
Norah, I hope you will not get 
married for ever so long ; I could 
not bear you to go far away ; pro- 
mise you won't, now.’ 

Norah could not keep from 
laughing at the rather peculiar 


request. i ‘ 
* Make your mind easy, dearie,’ 


- she said; ‘I don’t think it is 


likely we shall be parted just yet, 
at all events;’ and after a pause 
she added, ‘Why, Madge, you 
would like to come and visit me 
in a little house of my own, would 
you not? Long visits you should 
pay me then.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ responded 
Madge doubtfully ; ‘you see, it 
would depend so much on whom 
you married. He might not care 
for me, you know. Norah, pro- 
mise me, at any rate, you won't 
marry any one who would dislike 
me.’ 


Norah laughed, and «promised ; 
then thought it wisest to turn the 
conversation, saying, 

‘I think we are having a very 
silly talk, don’t you? so let us 
choose another subject.’ 

They walked down to a little 
summer-house at the end of the 
garden that ‘ Brown’ had erected 
for his lady in days gone by, when 
he had first brought her to Butter- 
cup Farm, and chatted on, enjoy- 
ing the delicious autumn after- 








noon. There we may leave them 
for a little while, and return to 
Mrs. Grant. 

She lay back on her sofa, think- 
ing of many things. Feelings of 
thankfulness for Madge’s recovered 
health came first. It would have 
been very hard to give up another 
of her darlings; how hard she 
only knew, now that the treasure 
had been spared her. And then 
her thoughts passed to Norah: 
she saw with satisfaction how much 
stronger and happier she looked ; 
and yet she knew that matters 
were not yet all right in that 
quarter. Sometimes, when Norah 
was unconscious of being watched, 
and supposed her mother busy 
with a book, the latter was fur- 
tively watching her, and would see 
the work laid down, a far-away 
expression come into the eyes, and 
a sad expression steal over the little 
face. Then she would notice 
Norah take up her work again, 
sometimes with a quiet sigh, and 
go on as before; and her heart 
would feel very heavy for her little 
daughter’s troubles, though only 
by extra tenderness could she show 
her sympathy. As she lay thus, 
thinking many thoughts, a footstep 
sounded on the gravel walk in 
front, and supposing it to belong 
to honest Mrs. Brown, she paid 
no attention to it; but a moment 
afterwards there came a knock at 
the door, and the good woman 
herself announced, 

‘A gentleman, ma’am, to see 
you.’ 

Mrs. Grant looked up surprised, 
and there stood Geoffrey ! 

Ah, well, I think the mother’s 
heart understood it all then, and 
Geoffrey’s rather confused explana- 
tions were not much needed. He 
had a little talk with her never- 
theless, which certainly made him 
feel happier than he had ever 
felt before. Presently, and very 
soon, for Mrs. Grant was anxious 
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not to delay her child’s happiness, 
she rose, saying she would fetch 
Norah, who was somewhere in 
the garden. 

‘No, let me go: I shall soon 
find her,’ said Geoffrey eagerly. 

‘I think you had better not, for 
Madge is with her; and Mrs. 
Grant looked up with a laugh in 
her eye. ‘I promise you shall 
not have long to wait,’ she added, 
as she closed the door, leaving 
her visitor to tramp restlessly up 
and down the room, and to think 
every minute that elapsed an hour 
at least. 

Mrs. Grant made her way to 
the garden, smiling happily to 
herself, and presently caught 
sight of the girls seated in the old 
summer-house. 

‘So you've come out, after all, 
mother,’ said Norah. ‘ You look 
quite fresh and rested ; come and 
sit down.’ 


‘Yes, I will rest here for a. 


minute if you don’t mind the 
trouble of running into the house 
for my shawl, dear. [ left it in 
the sitting-room, and it’s rather 
chilly without it.’ 

‘Tl go, mother,’ and Madge 
was starting off; but Mrs. Grant 
laid her hand so decidedly on her 
arm that she looked up astonished. 

‘ Norah will get it, dear; and 
Norah went. She remembered 
afterwards how strangely her 
mother had smiled as she spoke, 
and how lovingly she had looked 
at her. 

As for the rest, I only know 
that she walked up the path, hum- 
ming a little air, and passed into 
the house ; that as she reached the 
sitting-room door some one stood 
there who held out his hand to 
her without a word ; that together 
they entered the room, and that 
the door was shut very decidedly 
behind them. 

What passed between them 
there is no business of either yours 


or mine, but if you like, you may 
imagine it for yourselves; the 
woodeny lady with the flowers, 
and the ditto gentleman with 
Magna Charta, can enlighten you 
if you ask them. 

But I know that little Madge 
grew very impatient, and offered 
repeatedly to fetch the shawl her- 
self; also that she got more and 
more puzzled as each time her 
mother refused, in an absent sort 
of way, saying that she was not 
cold now, that they would walk 
up and down and wait till Norah 
came back. And after a time— 
such a long time it seemed— 
Norah did appear, but not alone ; 
for Geoffrey brought her proudly 
down to the little summer-house, 
and, holding out his hand to Mrs. 
Grant, said, O, so gladly, 

‘It’s all right; will you take 
me for your son? 

She could not refuse, you 
know ; and then Madge had to 
be won over. She looked doubt- 
ful at first ; but when Norah put 
her arms round her and whispered, 
‘Darling, you know I promised 
I would only marry some one who 
would love you dearly, and here 
he is,’ she gave in, accepted Geof- 
frey very civilly as a brother, and 
received graciously from him a 
brother’s kiss. 

Then they all walked back to 
the house; and Mrs. Brown, ob- 
serving them from her parlour- 
window, remarked to her hus- 
band, 

‘I wonder now, Brown, who 
that good-looking gentleman is! 
He arrived this afternoon quite 
promiscuous like ; for I let him 
in myself. And Mrs, Grant she 
were resting; but when I gave 
the name she started up in a tre- 
mendous hurry, and looked first 
surprised and then as pleased as 
Punch. Don’t fancy he’s any re- 
lation ; for there don't be any 
family likeness as I can make out.’ 
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Brown, whose rheumatism had 
not crippled his mental faculties, 
made answer : 

* My dear, he don’t need to be 
a relation now; but it strikes me 
he will be before long. Don't 
you remember, Mary, the day I 
spoke to you over the stile? 

‘Gracious, Brown, so that’s 
your opinion !’ and the good lady 
sank back in her chair utterly 
amazed. 

As the church-bells began to 
ring for evening service, Geoffrey 
said a little shyly, ‘Are any of 
you going to church this evening ? 
Norah, shall you and If And of 
course Norah answered ‘ Yes.’ So 
together they wended their way 
to the little ivy-covered church, 
where, if the service had seemed 
peaceful this morning, how ten 
times more so did it now! I 
think that neither of them ever 
repeated the thanksgiving prayer 
so heartily before. The goodness 
and loving kindness seemed very, 
very great just now; and to the 
many blessings of this life one 
more, the greatest of all, had been 
added. Strangely enough, when 
the old clergyman had mounted 
the pulpit and opened his Bible, 
the words of his text were these : 
* Let us love one another ; for love 
is of God.’ 

And as Geoffrey and Norah 
walked home under the starry sky, 
something moved her to tell him 
her dream—that strange dream 
she had had, it seemed, so long 
ago now ; and Geoffrey answered : 

‘My darling, I was ready ; so 
ready to help you with that bur- 
den if I had thought you wanted 
me, And you have had to wait 
on the cold hill-side all this time, 
my little Norah.’ 

And as she felt his strong arm 
round her, she answered brightly : 

‘Yes, Geoffrey; but I don’t 
need to think about it any more 
now. You see the sun was shin- 








ing behind a cloud, after all ; it has 
appeared once more. And I am 
not at all afraid of its turning out 
the lamp in the railway-carriage,’ 
she added, laughing, as they 
reached the farm. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
‘Give ™ next good, an understanding 


e, 
By nature wise, not learntd by much 
art; 
Some  - on her side will all my 
e 


More scope of conversation impart, 
Besides her inborn virtue fortify. 
They are most firmly good that best 
know why. ‘ . 
i 7 


As good and wise; so be she fit for me; 
That is to will, and not to will the 
same, 
My wife is my adopted self, and she 
As me; so what I love, to love must 


frame ; 
For when, by marriage, both in one con- 
Wanahr Gienaiin to man, not man to 
her,’—Srr Tuomas OVERBURY. 

Tue next morning Geoffrey re- 
turned to his mother. Norah 
walked with him to the station, 
saw him depart with a bright face, 
and retraced her steps to the farm. 

Madge, being a child of some 
discrimination, had carefully kept 
out of the way this morning until 
Geoffrey and her sister had started. 
After they had left some time, 
she determined to go and meet 
Norah, knowing well that on the 
return journey her company would 
be acceptable enough. 

It is rather a trying time to the 
relations of a young lady when 
she first becomes engaged. The 
very love that makes us rejoice at 
her happiness must make us a 
trifle sad when we think that, 
from henceforth, her old affection 
for us must come second. We 
know well that it does not de- 
crease; only another love, quite 
separate from it, comes quietly in, 
pushes us gently on one side, and 
asserts its own superiority. Madge 
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felt something of this as she 
strolled slowly on towards the 
railway-station. She was puzzling 
her little brains over a problem 
that Wiser heads than hers have 
failed to solve. How was it that 
her sister should, without any 
hesitation, bestow her love on 
this comparative stranger, while 
she, Madge, should suddenly find 
another enthroned in the place in 
Norah’s heart which hitherto she 
had held? Her brows were puck- 
ered and her face troubled as she 
walked on, with eyes so bent on 
the ground that Norah was stand- 
ing face to face with her before 
she knew it. Then she looked up 
and smiled ; for her sister seemed 
so thoroughly, so intensely happy, 
she felt she must be cheerful too. 


* How good of you to come and. 


meet me, Madge !’ said Norah, put- 
ting her arm within her sister's. 
‘I was just wishing you would, 
when I caught sight of you; for, 
since this tiresome Mr. Lindsay 
made his appearance I have hardly 
spoken a word to you.’ 

The next minute she regretted 
those last words; for Madge’s 
eyes filled with tears as she said 
rather huskily, 

*O Norah, it will not make 
any difference, will it? you won't 
let it? 

*‘ Any difference, dear? Do you 
mean in my love for yout O 
Madge, what could put such ideas 
into your head? I will tell you 
the only difference it shall make. 
I will love you ten times more, 
my little sister.’ 

Madge’s face brightened. 

‘Really, truly, Norah ? 

‘Of course, darling. Why, 
Madge, you will have just twice 
as much love as before ; for Geof- 
frey’ (and the name came shyly 
still) ‘is prepared to be very fond 
of his new sister. Will you not 
be pleased to have a brother, 
dear ?’ 


* Well, now I think of it, I sup- 
pose I shall,’ and the last shadow 
vanished from ’s face ; ‘ but 
I should not have liked you tc 
marry any one else, Norah.’ 

‘You won’t be asked to like 
any one else,’ laughed her sister, 
‘so I suppose I may consider I 
have your approval; and very 
soon, Madge, I think you will be 
able to spare your brother a little 
of the love you give me. I can 
assure you he is far the more de- 
serving of it.’ 

Madge gave an expostulatory 

wl 

‘I think I shall get to like him, 
but you don’t need to run yourself 
down ; it won't make a bit of dif- 
ference ? and she gave the arm 
she held a loving squeeze. 

So Norah felt satisfied, as well 
she might. Her cup of happiness 
was full, even to overflowing, and 
it only seemed the greater for the 
trials that had gone before. She 
could see now that there had not 
been one too many. ‘ Absence 
makes the heart grow fonder ? 
and though it was beginning to 
feel very fond when she and Geof- 
frey were together, she knew that 
the love she bore him now was 
ten times deeper, stronger, more 
womanly than it had been before. 
It had been tried and had stood 
the test. 

She and her mother had a long 
confidential talk that night after 
Madge had gone to bed, when all 
the hopes and fears of the last 
two months, and all the happy 
dreams of the future—that 
future, which seemed to Norah 
just now so full of every possible 
joy—were openly poured into that 
loving ear. Many years ago the 
mother had had just such bright 
dreams for herself, when her fu- 
ture had seemed as full of sun- 
shine and promise as did her little 
daughter's now ; and, though there 
had come sorrows, she had never 
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pictured them, troubles sometimes 
treading close behind the joys. 
Yet, looking back now, she could 
still calmly say, ‘It is well 7 and 
she would not have had her 
child’s thoughts one shade less 
bright to-night; for surely we 
may enjoy the sunshine, and even 
look on into what seems so bright 
beyond, provided only that, when 
the sun goes down, we still try to 
walk faithfully on in the shade 
‘till the day break, and the sha- 
dows flee away.’ 

Norah looked up somewhat 
wistfully into her mother’s face. 

* Mother, tell me how to make 
Geoffrey a good wife. You know 
all about it, and I have everything 
to learn still.’ 

Mrs. Grant smiled as she gently 
stroked the little head at her 
knee, and answered, 

*I think, my darling, the best 
guide you can have will be love. 
True love, you know, peng not 
blind worship. The day before 
I was ns: § my mother advised 
me to learn by heart some words 
of Jeremy Taylor's. I did, and 
have never forgotten them, though 
I fear I have not always remem- 
bered to act up tothem. Shall 
I repeat them to you now, Norah? 

* Do, mother, please.’ 

And still looking tenderly down 
at the little face, Mrs. Grant re- 
peated slowly and gently : 

‘“ A good wife is Heaven’s last 
best gift to man ; his angel and 
ministers of graces innumerable ; 
his gem of many virtues; his 
casket of jewels. Her voice is 
sweet music ; her smile his bright- 
est day; her kiss the guardian of 
his mnocence ; her arms the 
of his safety, the balm of his 
health, the balsam of his life ; her 
industry his surest wealth; her 
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economy his safest steward ; her 
lips his faithful counsellors ; her 
bosom the softest pillow of his 
cares ; and her prayers the ablest 
advocates of Heaven’s blessings 
on his head.”’ 


And here we must leave Norah, 
with all the future lying bright 
before her. We may just add 
that, on reaching home again, she 
received a mother’s kiss and wel- 
come from kind old Mrs. Lindsay ; 
that Madge’s love was soon entire- 
ly won by the new brother; that 
many were the warm congratula- 
tions Norah received from friends 
far and near ; and that numerous 
were the presents which came 
pouring in as substantial marks of 
their affection. Miss Duff even 
remembered to send her a large 
pincushion, neatly filled with the 
sharpest of pins, which every one 
thought very characteristic of the 
giver. 

So many people have written 
descriptions of weddings, that I 
shall not attempt to add to the 
number: suffice it to say that, 
before many months were over, a 
wedding-party did leave that home 
in Addison-gardens ; that one fine 
morning Norah left it a maiden 
to return a wife; and that many 
were the prayers and good wishes 
which attended the opening of 
Norah Lindsay's married life. 


And now, reader, you and I 
must part. 

It has been a great pleasure to 
write of those dear Highland hills ; 
for I can look back to many happy 
days spent ‘among the heather ;’ 
and am glad to have thus been 
able to pay my small tribute of 
affection to them. 

Good-bye ! 
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